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INTRODUCTION 


IN AN introduction the gaze must above all be directed on 
one’s own being. It must reveal the self-portrait of the depths 
of the mind. For only in so far as my own deep being—my 
own unconscious—is brought to light, am I capable of seeing 
into the child’s, and to recognize its unconscious inner world. 
The unconscious is the true being. Consciousness is only its 
crown. 

Who then is a good preceptor? Only he who throws light 
on, knows and guides his own and the child’s deepest being; 
only he who rouses the God-like which sleeps in the depths. 
It sleeps in us all. Why does it so seldom wake? Why are we 
not more able to rouse it? And can it be possible to arouse 
in the child what is asleep in us? Why do we, in educating, , 
daily teach so many things and not the one? 

But is it not rather we who sleep in our waking, and God 
who watches within us? It is the sluggishness of the ego ‘I’ 
‘which inhibits and binds us. It is, first of all, a sluggishness 


of the heart. This must be overcome if we are to be good pre- = ` 


ceptors. But it is also a sluggishness of the spirit; for man is 
too willing to fly from the recognition of the depths of his 
unconscious. In the end it leads to relief of tension and libera- 
tion—it is the awakening, but the way is often dark and dif- 
ficult. 

In the exciting turmoil of our days, in the scramble for 
immediate advantages, great or small, in the rivalry for gain, 
power, fame or honour, we remain sleepers. 

And with the constant increase of the bustle, we become 
like the Seven Sleepers, fugitives from the innermost forces of 
love, fugitives from the fundamentals, from our unconscious 
and from its greatest depth, the God-like, harmonious Self. 

But sluggishness of spirit and heart are the expression of 
resistance—also unconscious—a part of the deeply rooted 


inhibition of the ego. 
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Though this resistance does not exist in the mother’s womb, 
we do, to a great extent, carry it with us in the cradle. The 
trauma of birth corresponds to a banishment from Paradise. 
Frustration—in contrast to the pre-natal absence of want— 
is the Alpha and Omega of the new existence. Because of this, 
a powerful tendency is aroused in the newly born, in the 
direction both of resistance and adaptation. This tendency 
to some extent makes the frustration its own, and behaves 
finally as if it were the only ruler in the realm of the mind. 
Its name is Ego—a marginal creation and vassal. But this 
squire and shield-bearer whom the Self sends out soon raises 
himself to the rank of master, sits on his horse and acts ‘as if’. 

Deep psychological treatment and education unmask the 
ego and show its real face. They open the way to what is fun- 
damental in the child, to the ‘holy, God-like being’ (Pestalozzi), 
to the Self. 

The healing of mental inhibitions, conflicts, difficult dis- 
orders of character, diseases, etc., means demolition of the 
ego, of what is foreign in the being and is the way to the Self, 
the fundamental person. Even the smallest step in this direc- 
tion is an improvement. 

A word about bad preceptors. Most of them are the good 
and bad authorities—yes, the good ones too! For authority 
gives a bad education. At the most it produces a new authority, 
and authority loves only its dear ego, and perhaps that of the 
child, but not the original personality, the Self. But from the 
ego comes bondage and from the Self comes freedom. Autho- 
rity—especially good authority—parades loudly or softly in 
the form of example, and what sins have not been committed 
in the name of a ‘good example’, especially in education? 
The example is intended to be—and generally is—taken up 
by the child, introjected; it is intended to enter his ego and 
become a part of it. Something foreign to one’s soul is supposed 
to be useful to it! What nonsense! What a hindrance to the 
development of the personality. Example is also always bon- 
dage, not freedom. However, if the child rebels against this 
‘loving enslavement’, orders, strictness and punishment are 
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brought in to help, and good authority becomes bad. Faults 
of character and other mental defects ‘must be driven out’, 
even beaten out, by severity and punishment. 

And if the disciplinarian and chastiser should triumph, 
because the measures he adopted have ‘banished’ the evil, he 
only proves how little right he has to call himself a good pre- 
ceptor, for he does not see that he has not driven the evil out, 
but in. It now lies deeper in the child’s soul, and cannot be 
seen by the unpractised eye. And the unpractised pedagogue 
boasts of his skill. But hidden evils are more dangerous than 
obvious ones. They develop into diseases, permanent defects 
of character, compulsions and bonds of every kind. 

The first part of this ‘mirror of the mind’ gives some in- 
troduction to the depths of the child’s mind, to its earliest 
development, to its world of dreams, then feels the way towards 
ancient and yet modern ideas on the aim of education, and 
closes with brief notes on deep psychological training, advice 
on education and child analysis. 

In child analysis the buried evils must be laboriously coaxed 
up again from the depths of the unconscious to show them- 
selves again before they can be made to disappear, and the 
sooner deep psychological treatment is begun after trouble 
is detected, the better. Even early analysis (which may start 
before the child can speak—that is in the first and second years 
of life) nearly always achieves surprising results. The foreign 
and disturbing ‘ego’ characters are not yet firmly rooted in 
the infant, they can be grasped more easily and often dis- 
appear, like Rumpelstiltskin in the fairy tale, as soon as their 
name is known. 

In the practice of child analysis, we daily experience marvels 
of transformation not unlike those in fairy tales. Children 
who today are still mentally divided, with two sharply sepa- 
rated worlds within them, when they come under treatment 
often discover the living relationship with perfect ease, become 
unified, harmonious, capable, and sources of happiness, to 
their own and everyone else’s satisfaction. 

The main part of the book shows illustrations from the 
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practice of child analysis.* Most of them are illustrative 
extracts, descriptions of especially striking phases in the 
treatment of children about 3 to 18 years old, children who 
suffered, could not adapt themselves, and were afflicted with 
defects of character and neuroses of all kinds and degrees. 
What I can offer is only a glimpse into the daily work which 
has come to me for the last twenty-five years. It does not 
always bring about a complete cure, but it hardly ever fails 
to produce an improvement. When treatment fails, it is almost 
invariably the fault of the preceptors, either because they 
lack patience, or fear the cost, or fear that the child will expose 
their sins as preceptors (and also others) or simply because 
they are incapable of changing one iota of their faulty method 
of education. i 

In these descriptions of the course of treatment I have, for 
the sake of simplicity, left out all changes in the environment, 
home, school, etc., which were necessary for the healing and 
mental hygiene of the child, nor have I mentioned physical 
education, which schools still keep too much in the back- 
ground. Moreover, very little is said about the education of 
the instincts, feelings, character, spirituality or religion. It 
is best for the prudent man to say nothing about these in the 
psycho-analysis of children. Attention was always focussed 
on the whole person, even when the aim was to remove dis- 
turbances of the instincts, emotions, will, vital energy, etc. 

The book is addressed to all preceptors, parents (especially 
mothers), teachers, priests, physicians and psychologists, 
and also to students—to all who have been convinced that 
the most urgent task of culture is to turn inwards, to train 
and continue to train the unconscious life. 


* Most of these have appeared in periodicals such as: 
Z.psychoanal. Paedagog, Wien. 
Schulreform, Bern. 
Psyche, Schweiz. Z. Psychol, etc., Solothurn. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol., Bern. 


PART I 


THE CHILD’S BEING AND 
UPBRINGING 


THE CHILD’S BEING AND UPBRINGING 
THE DEPTHS OF THE MIND 


WHOEVER looks into the mirror of his deepest mind 
will gain, by his inward gaze, a hitherto undreamt of know- 
ledge of himself. 

Since the beginning of time the greatest thinkers have 
taught that full knowledge of oneself would be the key to 
complete understanding of other men, and, indeed, of the 
whole cosmogony. 

But strange to-say, man up to our own age has generally 
fled from the inward gaze as from a horrifying monster, and 
has directed his burning curiosity to things in his environment 
in the hope of finding his heart’s desire. 

Man always digs for the treasure buried in the field but 
does not know that he is himself the field. Again and again 
he tries to look into the mirror of nature, strives to grasp and 
reproduce the image by means of art, science or religion. He 
even ventures to question the mirror hanging on the wall. It 
throws back his outer likeness. Does it tell him the truth? 
Sometimes it does, sometimes it tells only a part of it, and 
sometimes it lies, because the questioner wishes it to lie. The 
mirror on the wall is not to be trusted. 

The magic metaphor of the great Greek poet-philosopher 
Plato comes to our mind: we sit in a cave facing its back wall. 
In front of the cave, behind our back, life passes by as it were 
in shapes, of which we see only the shadows thrown on the 
wall. Reality is behind us. 

Man wishes to consult only the mirror which reflects the 
outer image, the image of the conscious being pertaining to 
the ego. They avoid the mirror which reflects the inner image, 
the image of the unconscious depths of the mind. They are 
afraid of it. The fear of inner vision was so overpowering for 
thousands of years that humanity was able, indeed forced, 
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to leave undiscovered the magic mirror which reveals the 
depths of the being. Consciousness and mind were regarded 
as identical. Today we know that the conscious is only the 
smallest part of the being, and that it can only be compared 
with the back wall of the cave, over which shadows from the 
omnipotent and boundless realm of the unconscious appear 
and pass on. 

At the horizon of this realm arises man’s burning desire 
for consciousness of the primordial image. 

The man of our time and the future will learn to look be- 
yond this horizon into the deepest store-houses in this dark 
and infinite space, for he has the means. He has discovered 
the mirror which reflects the primordial image of the deepest 
being. 

It sounds like a revelation, like the fanfare heralding a 
revolution in the fate of humanity. 

These are prospects for the future and they are enchanting. 
But first man must venture and learn to look into the newly 
found mirror. First of all, insight awaits him. It cannot be 
evaded. At first it is disenchanting and gives pain. All masks, 
all disguises, all make-up are torn down. Behind every valua- 
tion the diametrical opposite is unmasked and grins mock- 
ingly in his face; behind the good appears the bad; behind 
the beautiful the hideous; behind joy, mourning; behind 
pleasure, pain; and behind life, death. 

First glances into the mirror of the mind can bring terror, 
deeds appear as misdeeds, and the need for exposure as 
punishment. 

The turning will follow, but man must not tire of studying 
the mirror again and again. Though he is frightened, he must 
never be frightened away. 

Slowly, slowly he becomes familiar with the things and 
happenings in the mirror of the mind. The contradictions lose 
their tormenting thorns. 

Harmony, peace of mind, comes in. The conscious and the 
unconscious, the spirit and the instincts are reconciled. The 
man has realized himself. Composure in the face of the blows 
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of fate leaves his mind at peace. It is nourished by a living 
spring in its own depths, and in the welling overflow of love 
and goodness, the deepest being, the Self, awakes and shines 
from his eyes. It becomes the mirror of the deepest, God-like 
fulfilment. 


THE MENTAL LIFE OF THE INFANT* 


The insight into the conscious and unconscious mental life 
of the infant, which was denied to science for centuries, and 
which is now given by modern psychology, reveals a structure 
which has practically none of the formerly prized harmonious ` 
unity and simplicity. This harmonious unity certainly existed 
once, but this was before birth, in the embryo in the womb. 
But soon after birth the experienced eye can see in the mind 
distinct signs of splitting and layering, which become more 
and more evident as consciousness grows and the ego develops. 

Two-sidedness' (ambivalence) already exists in the still 
unconscious demands of the baby, caused by the difference 
between the almost completely opposite conditions of life 
before and after birth. On leaving the mother’s womb, the 
newly-born child experiences its new life as frustration in all - 
directions, and reacts to it with a desire for the former state 
of complete satisfaction in the womb. But this wish shows 
itself in two apparently opposite directions: actively, as a 
pronounced rejection of the new world (aggressiveness, 
‘primordial hatred’) and passively in the wish for the res- 
toration of the ante-natal state (regression, chiefly in sleep). 
Both instincts, the aggressive and the regressive, are again 
divided as the distinction between subject and object is rea- 
lized. The regressive instinct is divided into a love (or sexual): 
instinct and a possessive instinct, whose aim, passive (yielding) 
and active (possession) is identification with an object. 


* In this section I set out a few fundamental ideas which are more fully 
developed in my book Einheit und Zwiespalt der Seele. Bern (Hans 
Huber), 1945. 
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The aggressive instinct, which is originally directed against 
the outside world and shows itself as sadism, also turns 
against the self as masochism. Whether the child develops 
into a normal, neurotic or psychotic man now depends entirely 
on the more or less favourable mixture of these instincts. 
Indeed, one is inclined to go a step further, and say that what 
we call character is mainly the expression of special mixtures 
of instincts. 

If we are to understand anything of the ego part of the life 
of a child, the good and bad features of his character, his 
wishes and rejections, we must know the motive force which 
drives the wheels of this ego life, that is, the instincts. At 
the same time the ambivalence, or even multivalence, the 
often incomprehensible and contradictory behaviour of our 
children becomes clearer. 

However, it is a fact of the very highest importance hitherto 
almost, if not quite, neglected by psychologists, that the true 
being of the child or man is not affected by these ambivalent 
impulses in the ego. It is, at most, touched by them. Our 
true soul is the embryonic unconscious. To distinguish it from 
the ego, a post-natal acquisition, I call it the Self. It is, and 
remains all our lives, our unalterable and most precious 
treasure. 

The child adapts itself unwillingly, or only along the by- 
path of love to the cultural demands of adults. On the one 
hand he wishes to remain a creature of instincts, devoted 
entirely to the pursuit of his desires, yet he wishes to shake 
off his instinct-driven ego, to come out of the mental disunion 
into which he has fallen, and wants to experience again the 
complete, satisfying harmony of embryonic life. In his resis- 
tance to the post-natal existence of want and suffering he often 
shows the character of a Savage, a Struwwelpeter, and will not 
have his nails or hair cut or his hair combed. He screams, 
bites his mother’s breast, and digs his little fingers into the 
soft flesh. He wets and soils his cot; he plays with his genital 
organs, scratches himself to the point of drawing blood, cries 
half the night or more, and will not be quiet until he is in his 
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mother’s bed. He puts everything in his mouth and tries to 
swallow it. He suddenly goes on a hunger strike, eating and 
drinking nothing or vomiting everything. He sucks his 
thumb or toes. He soon develops real attacks of fury and will 
only be comforted by his mother. He kicks and struggles until 
he lies happily naked and catches cold. He sulks and holds 
back the stools. He shows early signs of fear, fear of the un- 
known, of unfamiliar people, of large and small animals, of 
his father or even his mother, fear of everything. The fear 
accompanies hatred, often of the whole accessible world, as 
if the blame for this miserable existence were transferred to it. 
Together with the unfettered demand for pleasure and his 
instinctive behaviour, which the outside world generally 
answers by frustration, there grows the sense of guilt, alongside 
the hatred and fear. The educational steps taken and the many 
don’ts also give rise to repressions and secrecy. Obstinacy 
and feelings of revenge arise as reactions to frustrations or 
punishments. Their suppression automatically produces new 
feelings of guilt and self-punishments. The things once be- 
lieved to be of the highest educational value; forced breaking 
of habits, secrecy about everything instinctive, especially 
everything sexual and aggressive, and its eradication, are 
now recognized as the most dangerous germ of barbarism. 
For the greatest educational value lies not in repressing and 
frustrating the best energies of the developing person, but 
in helping to develop them in a direction leading to a fuller life. 


THE CHILD’S DREAM LIFE 


Since Freud and his studies, the road into the mystery of 
dreamland, which had been abandoned by cultured people 
Since ancient times, has been trodden again. 

Prehistoric peoples, and also the ancient historical peoples, 
valued dreams very highly, because they believed that in the 
Mental products of sleep they heard the voice of a god. To 
them a dream was chiefly an oracle, which was generally of 
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more importance to their waking life than conscious thought. + 
The Middle Ages, that period of great repression, the period ` 
of resistance to all stimuli proceeding from the unconscious, 
generally contested the significance of dreams. Oriental 
peoples, especially Islam, however, held to their belief. 

The Romantic movement, which listened intently to all 
that came from the unconscious, revived the interest in dreams. 
Men like Goethe, Novalis, Jean Paul, Lichtenberg, Gerres, 
Schubert, Alexander Humboldt and, later, Nietzsche, among 
others thought there was a deeper meaning in dreams, and 
tried to discover it. The great discovery, however, was only 
made by a man of our own day, Sigmund Freud, the founder 
of psychoanalysis. He discovered the technique which made 
it possible to see even the most senseless dreams in their true 
relations and to grasp their true sense. It is true, of course, 
that this did not make it possible to foretell the future, as the 
ancient peoples tried to do, but the road into the depths of 
our unconscious was discovered, which is much more im- 
portant. With the help of the interpretation of dreams, deep 
psychology can provide a hitherto undreamt of renewal of 
the sense of life. 

A description of the technique of dream interpretation is not 
within the scope of this short introduction, nor can the many 
problems of dreams be discussed, but before I go on to the 
psychology of children and dreams, I shall give a short outline 
of the beliefs of primitive peoples about dreams, as they agree 
essentially with those of the ancient peoples and of children. 

Among primitive and ancient peoples dreams are very 
highly prized, especially because of their supposed prophetic 
quality. The spirit who speaks at night in dreams is unques- 
tioningly believed by the primitive man. In his waking hours 
he feels completely responsible for his actions while dreaming, 
and expects terrible punishment, even death, if he does not 
follow the instructions of the dream. 

After this digression to primitive and ancient peoples, we 
will direct our attention to the child and its dreams, first of 
all examining briefly the child’s dreams as such. 
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_ As the child’s dream is the best mirror of the fore-runner 
of the adult mind, it is important in the understanding of the 
development of the adult civilized man. But what happens 
when we set about an examination of the causes of a child’s 
dream? Freud’s law, according to which dreams represent 
a fragment of the past infantile mental life, cannot be used, 
as it applies only to the dreams of adults. The ‘infantilisms’. 
in a child’s dream often correspond to the waking reality. 
For this reason the dreams of children are nearer to reality 
than those of adults. 

There is, however, another possible source of derivation 
and comparison. This is the relationship with the dreams and 
myths of the ancient peoples, our forerunners, with the dreams 
of primitive races and with fairy tales, in which all the most 
fundamental wish motives of humanity are expressed. 

The dream material I have collected consists of about a- 
hundred dreams of children at the average age of nine to ten 
years. All these dreams were told me by school classes. These 
dreams are especially interesting because they are not much 
distorted and are full of problems, and this depends less on 
any class spirit or other influence on the part of the teacher 
than on the age of the children. The tenth year shows the 
Strongest erotic stimulation and excitement. It is the age 
when the latent period before puberty is first broken through. 
I believe that this collection of dreams proves this. 

Whereas the dreams of small children, as Freud established, 
are generally simple wish fulfilments, and are therefore not 
Particularly interesting, the dreams of older children, like 
those of adults, are generally very complicated and not very 
Obvious, but all the more interesting. Naturally the child of 
nine or ten years has passed the age of infancy. 

About the genuineness of the dreams collected I can say 
at once that all were written down without any influence from 
another person. It may be that here and there some day- 
dreams had been worked in, but first this can only have 
happened to a very small extent, and secondly it would not 

a source of great error, since day-dreams arise from the 
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same mind and express the same wish tendencies which 
clamour for realization. 

In considering a few dream problems, I shall begin with 
dream stimuli. The stimuli which lead to the development 
of dreams in children, and which are only sparingly mentioned 
by the children themselves, are the same as those we have 
learnt from old books on dreams. Dreams are produced by 
internal bodily stimuli such as hunger, thirst, over-fullness, 
desire to empty the bladder, headache, etc., or by outside 
stimuli which can mainly be attributed to the senses. For 
example, a schoolgirl reports this typical dream connected 
with bladder fullness :— 

“We were scrambling about the timber in a carpenter’s shed 
that had no roof. When black clouds came and it began to 
rain, a roof suddenly flew past. I had to go to the lavatory. 
My friend said she must, too. Then I woke up and found, to 
my horror, that my bed was quite wet. I hope such an accident 
won’t happen again.’ 

Sleep must not be disturbed by the desire to empty the 
bladder, so the dream simulates the action and postpones 
awakening until it is too late. 

I add to this two dreams produced by outside stimuli, 
which may be considered as typical awakening dreams. 

A boy wrote: ‘I dreamt I was a tramp. From far away I 
saw a castle. I walked and walked. The castle was made of 
gold. I climbed up the hill where the castle stood. I wanted 
to hold on to the wall of the castle, but what happened then? 

_ Suddenly the golden castle fell on my head. I woke up and 
saw that it was the yellow saucepan. I went to bed again, and 
in the morning I told the whole story to my mother.’ 

A girl wrote the next awakening dream, which is very in- 
teresting in other ways as well:— 

‘I dreamt that a witch lived in our house. I wanted to visit 
her, but she got angry and said “What are you doing there 
with your coffee-tin”. I answered “I only wanted to come and 
see you”. She answered “Nonsense, get out!” But I couldn’t 
because I was still thinking of the coffee-tin. Then the witch 
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threw me out of the door. I went to my mother and told her 
about the witch. Then I rang at the witch’s door again. The 
witch came out and got still angrier, so that she swallowed 
me up. Then it was great fun, because there was another child 
in her stomach, and we played together from the morning 
until the afternoon. Suddenly it became light inside the witch. 
A man had cut her open; but the bright light woke me up. 
Then my mother had drawn up the blind.’ 

This makes clear the influence of outside stimuli on the 
contents of the dream. I now turn to the group of dreams 
which I must interpret as simple wish fulfilments. I must 
mention that I can only give a very small selection of each 
kind of dream. 

The wish fulfilment in the dream is always very closely 
related to the wishes of waking life. 

A boy spent a few weeks at the H---berg holiday home for 
convalescent children. He did not, so he says, like it at all. 
He was homesick. While there he dreamt:— 

‘Alfred and I wanted to run away from the H---berg. We 
planned it in the lavatory. In the evening I asked the head if 
I might go down into the village to collect the letters. He said 
yes. Alfred came with me. When we got the letters we tore 
them up and went as quickly as we could into the village. 
Then we wanted to get our tickets, but the man in the box- 
office wouldn’t give them to us. Then another man came to 
the box-office and gave them to us. I still had five francs in 
my pocket. Now we got into the train. The guard punched 
our tickets. Then we steamed happily towards B. At eight 
o’clock we arrived. How glad my parents were when they saw 
me! I told my story and then went to bed.’ 

Another boy’s mother went abroad for three weeks. He 
was very fond of her and missed her. The dream brought her 
to him. This is it:— 

‘On Saturday night I dreamt Mother was coming home 
from abroad. I slept until half-past two, then I woke up in 
my dream. There was a light in the kitchen. I went out, and 
Mother was there. She brought me a ball, a purse of real 
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leather, a slab of chocolate and an Easter hare made of sugar, 
from a cousin. I went to bed and soon went to sleep again. 
On Sunday I was still happier.’ 

On the following Sunday the mother really had come home. 

Another boy obtained his longed-for school holidays in a 
dream. A third, who longed to be able to swim had his wish 
fulfilled in a dream. He swam down the river. A boy dreamt 
of swimming races. He came in second. A keen football player 
dreamt thit he played in the Swiss Championship matches, 
as goalkeeper, and he naturally never let a ball pass him. A 
girl had for a long time wanted a nice raincoat. Her dream 
fulfilled her wish. Another girl had to go to the dentist, and 
was afraid of going. Her dream made the visit pass off very 
pleasantly, without pain, and the dentist even gave her a piece 
of chocolate. I will mention another dream to show how 
acquisitiveness is exaggerated in dreams and how it is satisfied. 
A boy wrote:— 

‘I dreamt that I got up at midnight. I took a hammer and 
went to Franz Carl Weber’s. There I broke the shop window 
and took everything I wanted. When I had finished stealing 
at Franz Carl Weber’s I went to another shop and stole a 
motor-boat with a cabin, four paddle-boats and a cart. J 
loaded everything on it and drove home. At two o’clock in 
the morning I went by train to Friedrichshafen and stole the 
“Graf Zeppelin” as well. Then I flew home and loaded every- 
thing on to the “Graf Zeppelin” and flew to Africa, Then we 
lived there. I had “largest rocket aircraft in Africa” written 
on the airship, so that people should not think it was the “Graf 
Zeppelin”? 

Omitting the actual problems of dream-work such as dis- 
tortion, symbolism, condensation, displacement, etc., which, 
according to my experience, are the same in children as Freud 
showed in the dreams of adults, I will now pass on to a few 
typical dream motives. 

Classification did not prove very easy, as several motives 
sometimes appear in one dream. The following groups finally 
crystallized: 1. School and play activities; 2. Relations with 
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animals; 3. Symbols with an erotic background; 4. The family 
complex. 5. Regressions and archaisms. 

Dreams about play and arising from school interests were 
few. Play dreams offer nothing especially worthy of remark. 
Girls dream of dolls and ball-games, and boys of home-made 
puppet theatres, meccano work and football. Dreams about 
school are richer in material, because the school often mirrors 
the family in the unconscious mind of the child. The master 
and mistress represent the father and mother and the class 
the brothers and sisters. These dreams also give information 
about special sympathies and antipathies to learning or to 
school-fellows. Hidden affections, jealousies, spite and hatred 
come to the surface. Often the teacher is removed in a touching 
but unmistakable manner. 

In his relations with animals, the child, in his intermediate 
position between adult, civilized man and animals, leans 
rather towards the animals in his sympathies. Relations with 
his own mother may be an exception to this rule. The child 
feels both fear and respect for animals. This two-fold attitude 
or ambivalence appears very clearly in dreams. Positive and 
negative emotions are often aroused, in certain circumstances, 
by the parents and transferred to animals. The animal phobias, 
or fears of animals, not infrequently seen in children, are based 
on this transference. The children are often eaten by animals 
in dreams. But certain animals, such as snakes, fishes, horses, 
etc., also contain pronounced sexual symbolism. Symbols of 
erotic significance are frequent in children’s dreams. One 
sometimes hears the criticism that psychoanalysists interpret 
everything as sexual, a mistake which will be obvious to anyone 
who takes the trouble to read any comprehensive work on the 
subject. Dreams about flying are frequent in children, and 
Freud relates them to the games of earliest childhood like 
swinging, rocking, being made to fly, etc., movements which 
often have an erotic character. A girl claimed her father for 
herself alone in her dream, and flew with him to America, 
taking the place of the mother. Children’s dreams also often 
bring wish fulfilment from the point of view of oral erotism. 
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For example, a girl dreamt:— 

‘Last night I bought a whole confectioner’s shop for 20 
halfpennies. I was just going to eat the good things with my 
friend. We talked merrily and enjoyed ourselves.’ 

Exhibitionist dreams are also interesting, and generally 
express the ambivalence of the tendency to show oneself 
undressed and the forbidding of the action. The child may 
dream of going out into the street half dressed, and is told of 
it, hurries home to dress, and comes out again, to his astonish- 
ment, still less clothed than before. The many dreams with 
typically sexual symbolism, such as going upstairs, climbing 
mountains, walking down a long passage, falling, riding, 
dreams about fire, lightning or the magic flower which opens 
a closed gate, etc., add nothing to what Freud said about them 
in his pioneer work about dream interpretation. 

Dreams which illustrate the ties between the children and 
the parents are especially interesting. They can be divided into 
three groups. Those showing the relation to both parents, 
those showing the relation to the father, and those showing 
the relation to the mother. 

The whole family complex may affect the child in such a 
way that he wishes to be rid of it, either wishing to be re- 
venged in this way on the parents for some injury, or simply 
longing for golden freedom, in which there is no tiresome 
obedience, work and good behaviour. The dream then some- 
times expresses this wish by its contrary. The child is lost 
somewhere, becomes anxious and looks for his parents. 
Aggression against parents is generally directed against the 
parent of the same sex. Thus boys generally bring about the 
death of the father or a father substitute, or, in accordance 
with the law of retribution, are themselves killed by such’ 
father substitute. The same applies to girls in relation to their 
mother. In dreams the father’s place may be taken by such 
people as robbers, hangmen, burglars, beggars, devils, police- 
men, giants, etc., and the mother who arouses negative emo- 
tions may appear as a witch, a ghost or a goblin. A girl des- 
scribed three dreams in which she removed her mother. The 
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dream gives full expression to the unconscious hate instincts 
of the child. Often the dreamer associates herself with the 
father to remove these female monsters in her dream. 

As a last group, we will mention dreams containing distinct 
archaisms or primitive customs, such as typical castration 
symbols, and cannibalistic actions. Castration and cannibal- 
ism are among the most obvious manifestations of a primitive 
trend. Both still play a large part in our ‘civilized’ unconscious, 
and it is especially the child who bears the brunt of such 
primitive forces in his dreams, and sometimes also when 
awake. Strange to say, it is generally the parents themselves 
who commit these misdeeds in the child’s dreams. Teachers 
sometimes take their place. A girl dreamt:— 

‘I was alone at school. Then a witch suddenly came in and 
said to my teacher “Will you have some roast meat?” “Yes, 
please”. Then a washing bowl with meat appeared on the 
table, and when the teacher had eaten, the witch said to the 
teacher “Do you know what you have been eating?” “No”. 
“You have eaten your schoolchildren.” “You nasty devil,” 
said the teacher. And then the Devil suddenly stood in front 
of the teacher and said “My name is Devil, not Nasty Devil”. ? 

Eating and being eaten play a large part in the child’s un- 
conscious.* Being eaten usually also signifies a return to the 
mother’s womb, that is, a return to pre-natal life. The symbols 
of this regression are of many kinds. The mother’s womb may 
appear as Paradise, as Heaven, as Cloud Cuckoo Land, a 
sack, a hollow, a hole, hell, an animal's body, especially a 
fish’s body, etc. i 

Dreams are the gate into the hidden depths of the child’s 
mind. By knowing them we can recognize conflicts in the child 
and sometimes prevent great dangers. In most cases it must 
then be left to deep psychological treatment to remove bad 
habits, mental disturbances, and symptoms of various kinds. 
In children, particularly, the analysis and interpretation of 
dreams has its place, because the child takes dreams very 
* See especially pp. 92-102: “Flight from reality and end of the world 

phobia.” 
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seriously, more seriously than the great majority of adults do 
even now, forty-five years after the publication of Freud’s 
Interpretation of Dreams. 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


For thousands of years, since the earliest times we know, 
man has been educating. Yet the old mistakes still appear 
over and over again. Indeed, many people even think that 
humanity is growing worse rather than better. We will not be 
pessimists. The pessimist is of little use in education because 
he is himself uneducated. He has not learnt to accept his own 
life correctly, so how can he be expected to form his children’s 
lives to make their happiness? I think we all agree on one 
point. We want to bring ourselves and our successors up to 
joy, peace and a full acceptance of life. And this brings us 
into the middle of the question of the aims of education. 

Education is man’s most difficult task. It is never ended, 
and needs all his powers all the time. For there is no education 
without simultaneous self-education. We are grown up, it is 
true, but we are not educated. We all have faults which we 
transmit, consciously or unconsciously, to our children. If 
we admit this, we have already prepared a fertile soil, on 
which seed can be sown. We are the soil, the seed is our words, 
our good will, our confidence, our acts and our example, and 
the fruit will appear in our children. 

‘I place self-education in the foreground as our highest goal. 
It forms the impulse of our life, but we cannot succeed by 
means of mere empty demands and formulae, we need the 
example of free and confident acknowledgment of goodness 
and truth and action arising from it. This opens the heart to 
an interest in the fate of others, and also opens their heart 
to us. 

All we have to say about education is, after all, admission 
of imperfection, even when we think we can speak of a good 
performance. It all remains patchwork. To be able to kindle 
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bright lights in our children, we must be a source of light our- 
selves. But how often are we rather prepared to throw shadows ` 
on our fellow-men, thinking thereby to take the sunlight for 
oursleves. This is a fundamental error. What we do to others, 
we do to ourselves. We cast a shadow on ourselves, when we 
try to do it to others. I know this is often done unwittingly, 
simply from congenital and acquired habit. : 

Our second goal will therefore be to develop powers in our 
children which will enable them to be better preceptors to 
themselves, and later to their children. In this way we can 
help the advance towards a finer humanity. The first and 
second goals coincide, even the way to them is the same. The 
only thing that is different is the direction of our effort. We 
are subjected to an alternating current, sometimes flowing 
towards us and sometimes towards the outer world, that is to 
say, in the present instance, towards the children. 

It is not really true to speak of a goal, because when we look 
more closely we realize that it is always running ahead of us. 
We educate ourselves and our children to become better pre- 
ceptors, and our children do the same again, and so on. Will 
this never stop? Shall we always be preceptors? If there is to 
be an end, what will it bë? 

Nietzsche, the great philosopher, nihilist and prophet said: 
‘There will come a time when it will be realized that there is 
nothing except education’. 

_ The individual man’s idea of the final aim of humanity: 
generally depends on his constitution, his mental structure 
and his outlook on the world, and is either ‘There is no end, 
no improvement’ or ‘One day there will be extinction and an 
end? or else ‘Man will one day lead a free life’. However, man- 
kind as a whole is not what really concerns us DOW- What 
matters to us is rather an, understanding of the goal which’ 
must be reached by the individual. Here, too, opinions differ, 
but all the variants can be placed in one of two classes, which 
represent the extremes. In the first class the normal strenuous 
man is favoured, the fighter, the man of action, who again 
and again gets the upper hand in the turmoil of the conflicting 
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forces of good and evil, and keeps it. In the second class, the 
type favoured is the free man, even-tempered, loving, con- 
templative, satisfied, complete, saintly. 

As far back as we can follow the opinions of great men, 
religious thinkers, philosophers, poets, psychologists and 
pedagogues, no other ideals than these two have ever been 
set before man. Any that seem to differ from these two positive 
types are easily recognizable as compromises between them, 
unless the criminal, the violent, the liar, in short the bad man, 
is favoured, which has happened, and still does. 

I will first try to describe the two extreme types. 

1. The strenuous type. He is the exacting man, making demands 
on himself and also on the world outside. His ideals are ‘thou 
shalt’, duty, standards, morality, discipline. He knows nothing 
higher, except perhaps devotion to these ideals. But funda- 
mentally this devotion is never anything more than a more 
intense fulfilment of duty. He is always a servant, a bondsman, 
a slave, who of course persuades himself that by his willing 
subjection to a higher power, and a higher law, he has become 
really free. He is the ego-man. 

2. The free type, on the contrary, knows no ‘thou shalt’ or 
‘thou must’, but only ‘thou canst’ and ‘thou mayest’. He is 
the affectionate, self-giving man, free from any material bonds, 
feeling at one with his ideas or with God, or even further, 
redeemed by his ideas or even by God, the ecstatic, the god- 
man, superman, saviour, redeemer, wise man, prophet, or 
whatever other names he has been called. His life is based 
on the Self. 

Let us now find representatives of these two types in the 
history of mankind and compare them. 

I shall not go back to the ancient peoples of the East, though 
we should find them even among the ancient Hindus, Chinese, 
Egyptians, Persians, etc. I am thinking of such men as Con- 
fucius, Laotse, Buddha, Akhnaton, and so on. 

I will, however, mention a people known to us since our 
earliest childhood, the Israelites. At once we are confronted 
with the mighty figure of Moses with his tables of the Law: 
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Thou shalt, thou shalt, THOU SHALT! We see the flaming 
eyes of the defiant prophet, whose thunderous threats terrified 
the people. Also, I think particularly of Amos and Jeremiah. 
The other ideal is represented by the tender Ezekiel, preaching 
love, the later Isaiah, Job after his trials, and David the psalm- 
ist. They speak much of lové, peace, loving kindness, grace, 
mercy and sympathy, of joy and laughter, of free hearts. But 
in these there is still much of the old man. Only in Christ did 
the mighty personality of the free, loving, redeemed man 
appear. He has remained the example until now. 

In Greece we find this mental difference rooted in a racial 
difference. On the one hand Sparta, with law, severity and 
discipline, and on the other Athens, with freedom, light- 
heartedness, enjoyment of pleasure and beauty. I need only 
mention Lycurgus on the one side and Plato, the Stoics and 
the Epicureans on the other. 

Among the Romans we find only a dutiful and willing sub- 
jection to the gods and to fellow-men. 

In the Middle Ages the dry scholastics stand in contrast to 
the deep mystics. 

Among the Reformers themselves we find both types. On 
the one side we have our Swiss reformers, Calvin and Zwingli, 
and on the other, as the sharpest contrast, Luther. We see 
Calvin, the ascetic reserved man, the man of law and coercion, 
and Zwingli, deliberate and matter-of-fact, standing before 
his God at a great distance in a rather impersonal relationship. 
Luther, on the other hand, the subduer and the subdued, who, 
out of the fullness of his grace accepts everything as a gift 
and gives all, the genius who often knows himself at one with 
God.* 

Of the more modern philosophers I will only mention say, 
Descartes, with whom Spinoza and Leibniz may be contrasted, 
before looking more closely at the greatest example of the 
strenuous type. This is Kant. He reaffirmed morality. In his 


* Dr. O. Pfister, in a broadly conceived work on the evolution of Christian 
love, has clearly drawn the Reformers (Das Christentum und die Angst, 
Zurich, Artemis-Verlag, 1944). 
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categorical imperative, a granite structure, he set up a hard 
and cold law of behaviour. This structure has remained stand- 
ing to this day. It is true it is shaded and over-topped by 
blossoming and fruiting trees surrounding it, and present- 
day man looks more and more to these living and life-giving 
organisms. He feels the dead atmosphere of Kant’s structure, 
freezing him. Here we have dead duty, there love, here decency 
and conscience, there feeling. 

Kant deposes love and subjects it to duty. By duty we mean 
a voice which commands us to perform an act to bring us 
towards a goal which we have set up for ourselves, or to reach 
it. It is a demand. We have to drag the heavy cart up the hill. 
In the sweat of our brow we have to perform our duty. Our 
duty, that is the point. We owe a duty to our goal, which we 
must discharge by an action. Love is the greatest act of atone- 
ment, and dissolves all sense of duty. It gives joy and makes 
every act a pleasure. 

From Kant, who to a great extent dominated the mental 
life, at least of the upper classes, and especially of the academic 
world, from the end of the 18th century to the present day, 
it is easy to trace a line through several philosophers to our 
most recent ones. 

From the opposite group, who admired above all the man 
of love, the joyful, the happy, the warm-hearted man, I will 
mention two teachers of mankind, Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 
Instead of a long discussion I will quote a few characteristic 
passages from their works. 

Rousseau, the philosopher of Nature, who calls man back 
from the bondage of the civilization he has himself built up 
to the simplicity of Nature, says:— 

‘The chief thing is to be what Nature created us to be. We 
are always too much what men expect us to be.’* 

About youth he says:— 

‘What can we think, then, of that barbarous method of 
+ The quotations are taken from: ROUSSEAU (J. J.) Emilius; or a 


Treatise of Education. Translated from the French. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 
1773. Vol. 1, pp. 92-93; 73, 114. 
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education, by which the present is sacrificed to an uncertain 
future; by which a child is laid under every kind of restraint, 
and is made miserable, by way of preparing him for we know 
not what pretended happiness, which there is reason to believe 
he may never live to enjoy? Supposing it not unreasonable 
in its design, how can we see, without indignation, the un- 
happy innocents subjected to a yoke of insupportable rigour, 
and condemned like galley-slaves to continual labour, without 
being assured that such mortifications and restrictions will 
ever be of any service to them? The age of cheerfulness and 
gaiety is spent in the midst of tears, punishments, threats and 
slavery. We torment the poor creatures, for their future good; 
and perceive not that death is at hand and ready to seize them 
amidst all this sorrowful preparation for life. Who can tell 
how many children have fallen victims to the extravagant 
sagacity of their parents and guardians? Happy to escape 
such cruelty the only advantage the poor sufferers reaped from 
the evils they endured being to die without regretting a life 
of misery. 

Man, be humane! It is the chief of moral duties, to exercise 
humanity in everything, of what age or condition soever that 


_ is relative to man. What! is wisdom void of humanity? Have 


a tender regard for children, indulge them in their diversions, 
their pleasures, and in everything dictated by their harmless 
natures. 

Who is there among us that has not, at times, looked back 
with regret on that period of our lives, wherein the counten- 
ance was always smiling, and the heart as constantly at ease? 
Why will you deprive the little innocents of the enjoyment of 
a season so short and transient? Of a blessing so precious, 
which they cannot abuse? Why will you dog, with bitterness 
and sorrow, those rapid moments which will return no more 
for them than for you? Ye fathers, do you know when the 
stroke of Death shall fall on your offspring? Lay not up in 
store, then, for your own sorrow, by depriving them of the 
enjoyment of the few moments nature has allotted them: as 
soon as they become sensible of the pleasures of existence, let 
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them enjoy it, so that whenever it may please God to call them 
home, they may not die without having tasted of life.’ 

Rousseau always advocated loving help for children on the 
part of adults. The essential for him is: 

‘It is our duty to assist them, and supply their deficiencies, 
whether of body or mind, in every circumstance of physical 
necessity.’ í 

On helplessness he says:— 

“If we consider the state of childhood in itself, is there in 
the world a more feeble and helpless being, more exposed to 
the mercy of every thing about it, that hath more need of pity, 
assistance and protection, than an infant? Doth not even its 
innocent looks and engaging figure seem peculiarly calculated 
to interest in its favour all that approach it, and to induce 
them to succour its weakness?” 

We know well enough from his novel Emile how strongly 
Rousseau felt against any coercion and any moralizing in the 
act of bringing up children. 

I think we already feel the contrast. It becomes still more 
obvious when we hear Pestalozzi, who has remained to this 
moment the pattern for all lovers of children. He fully recog- 
nized that love in children, which we can only awaken by our 
own love, is the seed from which the highest moral forces 
grow. His writings are an unreserved praise of love, bliss and 
joy. 

In his letter on his stay at Stans he says: ‘I built on this, 
that my heart should cling to my children, their happiness 
should be my happiness and their joy my joy; that was what 
my children should see on my forehead and hear from my lips, 
at every moment, from early morning to late at night.’ And 
in his work on views and experiences on elementary education 
he says: ‘Love is the feeling which alone expresses what is 
highest in human nature, and is the centre from which all other 
feeling must be regulated, directed, stimulated and limited, 
to keep it in harmony with the whole of our nature in its 
highest sense.’ These are but two examples from his many 
writings. 
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One of the most recent psychologists and preachers of love 
remains to be mentioned. He is Dr. Oskar Pfister, who values 
love as the greatest treasure, more especially in his book Die 
Liebe des Kindes und ihre Fehlentwicklungen, Zurich (E. Bircher) 
1922, but also in later works. In the introduction to this book 
he says: ‘The experience of several decades of educational and 


` pedagogic work, and an assiduous study of philosophy, the 


history of religion and the most modern mental science, have 
convinced me that only the awakening of love can bring sal- 
vation to our stricken age.’ P 

Here we have a short outline of the two objects of education, 
the two contradictory ideals. The question arises: must they 
remain contradictory? Is not a combination, or a synthesis 
possible? And if so, there is another question: How is this 
conceivable and how can it be done? 

It is a well-known psychological fact that a man of extreme 
one-sided character suffers from the vengeance of the opposite 
character, which he does not experience. What generally 
happens is this. The further the man loses himself in one ex- 
treme, the more sorely he misses what he avoids and flees 
from, and the more burning will his desire be for the other 
extreme. The pain one hopes to banish by flight to an extreme 
does not disappear, but grows. So a serious doubt arises about 
our beautifully built aims for education. The whole building 
seems to collapse. If it is true that man suffers more by a flight 
to the extreme, we must cross out both the great man of action 
and the religious genius as final aims, for both are extreme. 
And we know from history, from our experience of our fellow- 
man, and of our own lives that they do suffer. The gentle, 
loving and selfless man suffers most, in that the world oppres- 
ses and misuses him, pushes him aside and strides past him. 
The complete, holy man, who has overcome the world will 
be the one great exception, and will also be free from suffering. 
He will always remain the highest aim of all education. 

The man of action, on the other hand, runs from deed to 
deed, from fight to fight. No victory brings him true peace. 
An irresistible urge drives him on, and the more he gives way 
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to this urge, the hotter will be his desire for further great vic- 
tories and, above all, for rest, blissful quiet, deep joy and the 
blessing of love. 

We do not want to form great sufferers, we want to build 
the happy, harmonious man. Should we therefore drop our 
two ideals? They will remain for all men who are called to be 
geniuses in one direction or the other. Many a man has turned 
from the extremes because he found extreme suffering, and 
has found the golden mean. 

And here we have our general aim in education, the man 
who has found the golden mean. Of course I do not mean the 
average man, distinguished by his lack of individuality, swim- 
ming with the stream of convention. I mean the man who 
lives from the centre of his being. He is balanced, no storm 
rages within him. From his inner peace flows the power which 
determines his actions and those of his environment. He is 
the man who lives from his deepest Self, his innermost being.* 
He is the healthy man, who is not running away from feelings 
of inferiority, which he tries to hide or to compensate by 
resorting to extreme modes of life, following one ideal or 
another. He has nothing to hide. He is open, looks facts in 
the face, is simple, quiet, cheerful, energetic, confident and 
happy. His happiness comes from the fact that he has over- 
come the extremes, so that they no longer tempt him, and he 
no longer desires them. And what a man does not desire 
cannot be a cause of suffering to him. He is not its slave. 

Whoever has thus found his Self no longer looks for ideals, 
though they may have existed for thousands of years and have 
a good reputation. 

He carries them in him, and is their realization! 


1 


* My book Einheit und Zwiespalt der Seele, Bern (Hans Huber) 1945 
discusses the Self more fully. 
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DEEP PSYCHOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADVICE 


In spite of the great surge from the depths of the mind, our 
age is directed along a road paved more than ever with good, 
consciously made resolutions and intentions, which, we may 
hope, will no longer necessarily lead to hell. 

Why has the conscious will of hundreds and thousands of 
years borne such poor, dry, bitter fruit, in spite of being 
directed towards the good and beautiful? Why has all the 
education of the human race led again and again to war, 
hatred, crime, vice and disease of the mind and body? Why, 
1n spite of the tough, relentless driving of the soul to an im- 
Measureably increased consciousness ever since ancient times, 
are we forced to the shameful, defeating, admission that all 
the breeding and training, all the whipping up, all the coercive 
and voluntary taming intended to suppress the abnormal man, 
have only succeeded in breeding him? 

There is only one answer. The mighty, tabooed instincts 
Were pushed aside. But the fettered primitive forces tugged 
at the chains forged from resolutions and ‘good will’ like 
caged beasts, pushed like a dammed torrent, and set them- 
Selves free, spreading devastation and destruction, like re- 
Vengeful gods or furious elements. ‘ 

Here too, in the primitive forces of contradiction, in the 
Opposite poles, subject and object, the force of restraint 
unleashed force, 

It is tragi-comic nonsense to preach non-aggression towards 
one’s neighbour so long as the struggle between mighty anta- 
gonists still rages in one’s own heart, in the ego itself, one’s 
very closest neighbour. Peace must first be made there. _ 

What is repressed must be released from the unconscious 
and the conscious mind must be reconciled to it. If this peace 
conference succeeds, the duet will harmonize perfectly with 
the outside world. For it is not only the workshop of the will 
Which lies in the unconscious, as Eduard von Hartmann 
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expressed it, but also the master craftsman. And when man, 
the apprentice, tries to work without the agreement of the 
master, or even against his wishes, he fails from the very first. 
An old saying comes to our mind: ‘Thy will be done!’ It has 
a new meaning when we remember that again and again the 
great mystics, the truest and most godly seekers for health, 
realized that the guide to their will was within their own 
hearts, and when we remember that Carl Gustav Carus, the 
romantic physician, identified the God-like with the deepest 
unconscious mind. We know now that the physician and 
giver of health, that is, the wish to overcome contradictions, 
the wish to experience completeness, lives in man himself, 
and that all healing action proceeds from the unconscious, 
as Carus himself recognized. 

What a revolution for our age with its glowing, but already 
ludicrous cult of the conscious and of the mind which over- 
comes matter! Inflamed and burnt out brains suffer from 
unspeakable desolation. Yet it may well be the carriers of 
these brains who will most willingly listen to the new message. 

And are not, or were not preceptors, especially the best 
ones, numbered among those who are burnt out? Did they not 
long ago realize that where the preceptor is educated, every 
influence which comes from him is a healing influence, and 
education of others can no longer be a matter of will or 
coercion, or duty or demand? Have they not long been con- 
vinced that the duty to educate, and also the will to educate, 
is a labour of Sisyphus? Do they not experience every day the 
growing flight from the coercive school, the blossoming of 
centres for educational advice, institutes, curative educational ` 
homes, deep psychological consultations and treatments, where 
the preceptor, becoming more and more a psychiatrist, shows 
the way to the depths of the unconscious, and by unlocking his 
pupil’s innermost self, creates for him the mental harmony 
which allows him to acquire all else with perfect ease? 

When the conscious mind is no longer stuffed with im- 
peratives which run counter to the tendencies of the uncon- 
csious and the unconscious itself is influenced to act in a cer- 
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tain direction, adapted to the structure of the individual, the 
impulse of life takes wing and every motion and every deed 
brings joy and artistic satisfaction. The mutual influence— 
less by word and deed than by mere outlook and mutually 
enriching feeling—will put an end to all barriers of authority 
and subjection between the preceptor and the pupil. 

The harmonious interaction of conscious and unconscious 
tendencies will more and more enable the man of the future 
to dispense with outside influences, and he will brace himself 
to do great deeds without the help of the driving-wheel of 
identification or contradiction. When official schooling and 
education gives the first place to increase of knowledge, it 
does so with the wise consideration that knowledge is power, 
and power probably brings the greatest security. The chief 
forces are sacrificed to this aim, and sacrificed to such an 
extent that here and there, suddenly or insidiously, there is 
a collapse. The offering is too great. Body and soul go on 
strike. They demand the right to a vegetative existence instead 
of the crippling, wholly utilitarian life. Parents and teachers 
stand at the foot of a mountain. Further driving is useless, 
and only increases the disability or the negligence. In these 
cases we begin to see that health is the thing most worth 
pursuing, and that it is the necessary foundation of all 
ability. 

What is to be done? Stop work? Give a holiday? Leave 
the child in the same class? Send him to a school of lower 
standard? Send him to a children’s home or to an educational 
institution? We fight these suggestions. They are too expensive, 
they waste time, they are too humiliating. 

At last we remember, or hear for the first time, that here 
and there (unfortunately only in the larger cities at present) 
there are educational advice centres. We breathe again. There 
seems to be a chance of a happy compromise. The educa- 
tional adviser will bring the shunted wagon back to the main 
line. And the most important point is that there is no inter- 
Tuption or slipping back for the child. The one thing can be 
done without leaving the other. 
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It is true that serious trouble cannot be cured simply by 
advice. Deep psychological treatment must intervene, for 
instance, in all kinds of disturbances of character, such as 
mulish obstinacy, constant opposition, querulousness, chronic 
lying, stealing, paralysing apathy, quarrelsomeness, inhibi- 
tions of intelligence and emotion, in anxiety states, etc., also 
in stuttering, bed-wetting and functional diseases (i.e. physical 
disorders of mental origin) of all kinds, in short, in all the 
many neuroses of childhood which, if they are not treated, 
are nearly always carried on into adult life. 

What part does child analysis play in deep psychological 
and psychiatric educational advice? 


CHILD ANALYSIS 


It is nearly 40 years since Sigmund Freud reported the first 
child analysis of an animal phobia in a boy five years old 
(Collected Works, vol. VIII). No more than a year after 
Freud’s publication, C. G. Jung, then still a disciple of Freud’s, 
published the analysis of four year old Anna, under the title 
Ueber Konflikte der kindlichen Seele (Franz Deuticke, 1910). 
From then onwards many analysts attempted child analyses 
and published fragments of them, but more than a decade 
passed before child analysts ventured to publish more exten- 
sive work. Among them were the Swiss workers, O. Pfister 
and H. Zulliger, and, from the Viennese group, Hug and 
Hellmuth, Spielrein and others. Adler’s school also developed 
a form of child analysis. At about this time (1924)* I too 
published, in Die Ambivalenz des Kindes, the results obtained 
in about twelve hundred psychoanalytic sessions with children 
of eight to ten years. At that time my method differed little 
from that used for adults. I still use it sometimes, and do not 
think I shall ever be able to dispense with it, because there 
are always children who are capable, and even gifted, in 


* A much enlarged and revised edition of this appeared under the title: 
Einheit und Zwiespalt der Seele, published by Hans Huber, Bern, 1945. 
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following the association of ideas, and who, once the ‘autho- 
tity’ of the analyst has been broken down, find the courage 
to say everything that comes into their mind. 

I reported the course of a successful analysis, almost en- 
tirely by the classical method of adult analysis, of a boy ten 
years old, in a work entitled Psychoanalyse und Heilung eines 
nachtwandelnden Knaben (Marlin-Verlag. Baden-Baden, 1931. 
New edition, Hans Huber, Bern, 1945). But even in inhibited 
children occasional free association in the classical analytical 
situation nearly always helps the progress of treatment. But 
with these remarks, I have already come to the subject of 
method and technique in child analysis. 

Two women have gained special credit in this subject, 
Anna Freud and Melanie Klein.* Their two methods were 
very different. I will not enter into the controversy here. Also 
I find that the differences are mainly in the personalities of 
my two colleagues, including those that sometimes seem to 
me somewhat forced, and to have little importance in practice. 
For instance, we notice that Anna Freud maintains, in opposi- 
tion to Melanie Klein ‘that in the situation of the child every- 
thing is lacking that we consider indispensable in adults— 
insight into the disease, free decision, and the will to recover,” 
and then emphasizes that the child must first be made ‘analy- 
sable’ (in the adult sense), which is sometimes ‘not a very long 
step’. In my experience there are among children, justas among 
adults, some who have from the first a good deal of insight, 
free decision to be treated and will to recover, some in whom 
these things are easily aroused, especially when they feel and 
experience that in the analyst they have found an ally, who 
protects them in many situations from the unpleasantness 
of their environment, and, finally, some in whom these funda- 
mental points of view are difficult, if not impossible to develop. 
The adult probably never behaves more like a child than 
during deep analytical treatment, and if we look further we 


* Anna Freud: Einfuhrung in die Technik der Kinderanalyse, 1927. Melanie 
Klein: Die Psychoanalyse des Kindes, 1932. Both published by the 
Int. Psychoanalyt. Verlag, Vienna. 
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find we are not dealing with children and adults, but with 
big and little ‘children’. 

The method must be devised according to the fundamental 
outlook of the child to be treated. It must also be designed 
according to the type of the child, either intraversive or ex- 
tratensive, more obsessional neurotic or more hysterical, 
more passive or more active, more visually or more acous- 
tically impressed, more feeling or more thinking, more erotic 
or more narcissistic. The age of the child, the co-operation 
or opposition of the teachers or parents, the limitations of 
time, and of the child’s ability, etc., must also be taken into 
account. There are many obvious and obscure reasons for 
not prescribing an invariable, standard method and for doing 
what is helpful and leads to the goal. Now intuition (August 
Aichhorn was a master in this) will bring light, now free 
expression, then, especially in early analysis, play technique, 
or dream interpretation, drawing and modelling, free asso- 
ciation etc. And last, but not least, all these methods may, 
and indeed must, to some extent be linked together in any 
one case. One important difference I have found between 
adult and child analysis is that in child analysis many more 
methods are used and they are changed much more often. 
Experience has proved that I was right in acting on this obser- 
vation. 

I must refrain from a detailed review of the literature on 
child analysis since about 1930, and will only mention two 
publications which were particularly useful in bringing an 
understanding of the depths of the child’s mind to a wider 
circle of readers. One is the Zeitschrift fur Psychoanalytische 
Padagogik, founded by Dr. H. Meng and Professor E. Schnei- 
der in 1927, and unfortunately brought to an end in 1938 
when Austria was occupied, and the other the first series of 
Bucher des Werdenden (1924-1939) edited by Paul Federn 
and Heinrich Meng, in which the following volumes deal 
with child analysis and the fundamental psychology of the 
child: certain sections in Federn and Meng, Das psycho- 
analytische Volksbuch, Franz Wittels Die Befreiung des Kindes 
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(out of print), Anna Freud Einführung in die Psychoanalyse 
für Pädagogen, Heinrich Meng Strafen und Erziehen, and 
Hans Zulliger Der schwierige Schiiler. In a second series of 
Bicher des Werdenden, edited by Professor H. Meng alone, 
the first volume, by the Editor, was Zwang und Freiheit in der 
Erziehung.* 

My first attempts at brief psychoanalysis of children were 
made in 1913. The war and research interrupted these, so it 
was not until 1922 that I could devote myself more fully to 
child analysis. From it I gradually extended my practice to 
the analysis of adults, but even to the present moment child 
analysis has not set me free, and I must admit I should be 
sorry to miss it. There are more varied and greater joys, 
sorrows, surprises, curiosities, revelations, changes and 
wonders in deep psychological work with children than in 
adult analysis. 

The extracts from child analysis which follow come from 
the period between 1924 and 1945. Both the point of view 
and the manner of description may have altered during this 
time, but the aim has always been the same, that is to awaken 
and expose the fundamental being of the child, its god-like 
source, which lay too deeply buried by the thousand frustra- 
tions by the outer world. 

By using the four groups ‘Transformation of aggression’, 
‘Release from anxiety’, ‘Sexual difficulty and enlightenment’ 
and ‘Interpretation of dreams: solution of complexes, trans- 
formation of character’, I have made a classification which 
will draw the reader’s attention to the essential process in 
each analysis. Naturally all these processes and others, which 
are not particularly emphasized, are mingled in the treatment 


of every case. t 


* Both series published by Hans Huber, Bern. 


Primal scene, play and destiny (pp. 62 to 71) is an exception in that it is 
the exposition of an infantile neurosis by analysis of an adult. 
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Part IL 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
PRACTICE OF DEEP PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS IN CHILDHOOD 


I. TRANSFORMATION OF AGGRESSION 
LOTTE—A LITTLE STRUWWELPETER 


She was a proper Struwwelpeter. The second of three sisters, 
she managed at three and a half years to turn her parents’ 
usually well-ordered household upside down. She refused 
all new foods, and sometimes known ones as well. She would 
not put on fresh clothes. She refused to be dressed anywhere 
but in the bathroom. She would not let her mother step into 
the next room without yelling blue murder and hanging on 
to her clothes. In a ‘criminal’ manner she constantly en- 
dangered the life of her one year old sister, Trude. She tor- 
mented her father and mother by spasmodic coughing day 
and night and attacks of fury lasting for hours, to the point 
of shattering their capacity for work and their nerves. At last 
Lotte had to be sent to her grandparents’ house, but the same 
scenes developed there. 

One day Lotte was brought to me by her mother, who asked 
for deep psychological treatment for her. The little girl had 
a pretty face but sullen and suspicious expression. She was 
silent, shy, sulky, apathetic, anxious and defiant all at once— 
like an adult who expects nothing more from life than an 
endless chain of growing troubles, who scorns all help because 
he believes that the overwhelming enemy rages within him, 
and all the goodness and love offered to him is a waste of 
trouble. Children like this are not very rare. 

Lotte’s mind seethed like a cauldron, a chaotic mixture 
of every emotion, sometimes one and sometimes another 
gaining the upper hand, surging to the surface and overpower- 
ing her. At one moment she was ruled by an exaggerated 
desire for tenderness, a longing for signs of affection from her 
father and mother, then death wishes and aggression against 
her mother and, especially, against her baby sister, then fear 
of being devoured by her father and mother, fear of storks, 
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fear of punishment, blindness and death, then attacks of fury, 
hysterical, spasmodic coughing, feelings of guilt, a gruesome 
satisfaction of the need for punishment, behaviour which 
made the parents feel the child was intolerable, and which 
shows Lotte to us as an early prisoner and martyr of her own 
mind. Psychoanalytical treatment finally brought about a cure. 


Sexual interest and suppression. 

The book of Struwwelpeter played an important part in the 
treatment. First of all I brought in other children. At Lotte’s 
suggestion we played at Father Christmas. She wanted to be 
the child. A doll became her little sister Trude. Lotte immedi- 
ately observed in a disparaging tone that she had a small hole 
in the back of her head. She rejected the doll and would not 
give her a name. In the next session Lotte played at being 
mother. She would not look after the child (the doll) and left 
it lying in the corner of the sofa for the whole hour. Lotte 
remained quiet and apathetically watched the other children 
playing. In her attitude to the doll she clearly expressed 
hatred and wishes of destruction. It became clear that the 
doll represented her sister Trude. 

In later sessions Lotte asked to play with me alone. Gradu- 
ally she showed trust in me and became tender. She explained 
that she had dreamt I had come to her and then someone 
had fetched her away. At her suggestion we played Little 
Red Riding Hood one day. Lotte distributed the parts. She 
was to be Grandma, and I was to be the wolf, but she imme- 
diately improved ‘wolf’ to ‘Uncle’, i.e. Huntsman. At first 
she evidently wanted to be eaten by me as the wolf, but imme- 
diately released me from the aggressive position and made 
me the ‘uncle’. She went to bed and sent me out. I was to 
come in from outside as the huntsman. However, as soon as 
I came in she sprang up anxiously and wanted to draw. She 
could not bear the erotic situation (a man coming in to the 
sleeping girl). 

Nearly all her drawings were distinct symbols of the mother’s 
womb, in which the child lies. She also drew Struwwelpeter, 
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and in him too there was ‘something little’. It became clear 
that Lotte was occupied with the problem of birth. 

In the following sessions the little patient came to me with 
such anxious expectation that she often broke into perspira- 
tion. The transference of affection to me had already aroused 
emotions and broken her apathy. One day she drew a picture 
of me, but it turned into a church with an unusually high 
tower, from the top of which ‘something more stuck out’. 
Then her interest in drawing faded. 

She took a picture book from among the toys. It was the 
story of two boys who went to the animals in the virgin forest. 
There was also a stork, which brought a little brother and a 
little sister. As soon as Lotte saw this she cried out with 
strong feeling: ‘He is taking them to the elephant, and he will 
eat them both up, because they (the parents) don’t want any 
more children.’ 

She put the book away reluctantly. The problem of birth 
interested her deeply, but she would have nothing more to do 
with the stork. Trude, her younger sister, had probably cost 
her enough loss of her parents’ affection. 

The next day Lotte found among the toys the book of the 
Klapperstorch. The stork stands with his beak open in the 
marsh where small children creep around, and brings them 
to different families in a series of illustrations. Lotte showed 
great shame and embarrassment. There’ is one fearful picture; 
the stork enters the parents’ bedroom. The father ‘holds him 
fast by the tail, and the stork is overcome, but he, which is 
not very polite, quickly turns and bites the mother’s leg’. 
The blood spurts from the leg and flows over the floor of the 
room. Later the mother receives the child from the beak of 
the ‘evil-doer’. Lotte looked at the terrible story with horror 
and put the book away. She would not look at the other 
pictures (though she later did this secretly). 

At the next session I purposely left the Klapperstorch book 
at the top of the pile of toys. Lotte set it aside as if bored, and, 
with a sigh of relief, found Struwwelpeter which she had 
always left unnoticed until then. 
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Increased aggression. 

At home Lotte now showed increased aggressiveness against 
her younger sister and against her mother. Aggressiveness 
which had already become directed against the ego became 
free (the severe spasmodic cough disappeared at this time, 
among other things), and was again directed against the 
, original objects of her hatred. The Struwwelpeter raged out. 
In the intervals between hours of yelling and temper there 
was always the assurance ‘But I really want to be good’. 

Trude was tripped up to make her fall. Lotte asked for 
scissors because she wanted to cut off Trude’s curls, which 
her parents said were pretty. In the evening, Trude was carried 
to Lotte’s bed to say goodnight, but Lotte cried out in horror 
‘No, no, she mustn’t come to me’. Her mother asked why, 
and got the answer: ‘Because I should do something to her, 
and I want to be good.’ It is quite evident that the ego already 
rejected the aggression, but was still the slave of an uncon- 
scious urge. Next day Lotte attacked the little girl, who was 
lying on the floor. Her mother said ‘Do you want to hurt 
her?’ Lotte, quite startled by her action, answered ‘Yes!’ 

Later she said ‘I can’t even give Trude a kiss, I must hit 
her first, then I can be kind to her’. 

The highest point of the aggressive tendency probably came 
one evening when Lotte told her mother that she wished a 
big crash would come in the night so that ‘everything would 
be dead and broken’. She herself would go to heaven to God. 
When she saw her mother’s worried face she admitted at most 
that Daddy, Mummy and Else (the elder sister) might remain 
alive. But she excluded Trude from the family circle. Ex- 
pressions of hatred of her mother also gradually found ex- 
pression during her sessions with me, whom she saw as a 
confederate. When her mother rang the bell to call for her, 
Lotte made a wry face, ‘Bother, always that tiresome Mummy!’ 
One day, when she was fetched, Lotte threw herself furiously 
at her mother, and bit wildly at her clothes. Her mother 
said she sometimes had similar attacks at home, and also bit 
Trude. 
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Parallel with this Struwwelpeter behaviour ran an almost 
exclusive interest in the Struwwelpeter book. The book of 
the stork had brought the repressed wishes for.Trude’s and 
her mother’s death, which probably originated at Trude’s 
birth, back to her conscious mind, and therefore mobilized 
the repressing forces, i.e., the fear of punishment and the 
sense of guilt. Treatment provided a safety-valve in so far as 
the aggressiveness was now directed outwards again. This is 
the mental basis on which Lotte carried out her identification 
with all the figures in the Struwwelpeter book which perform 
naughty tricks and are punished. For weeks she fetched the 
book at once when she came to me, ordered me to sit down 
beside her and to read her all the stories over and over again, 
while she showed intense emotional interest. This went on so 
long that she finally recited most of them by heart as I read. 
In this way she expressed her own aggressive tendencies, 
suffered punishment with the punished characters and silenced 
her unconscious sense of guilt. 


Enlightenment and transferred love. 

Shyly, only occasionally and quite incidentally while looking 
at the Struwwelpeter book, Lotte again asked questions about 
the origin of children. Enlightenment progressed slowly, and 
with it her confidence in me slowly increased. The Klapper- 
storch was ‘settled’. Thoughtfully and visibly moved, Lotte 
heard about the growth of the child in the mother’s body and 
of its birth, breathed a relieved “Yes’, turned over more pages 
and asked me to go on reading Struwwelpeter verses. 

One day the problem of conception occupied Lotte’s mind. 
Suddenly, without looking up from the book she asked “What 
is this marrying? How does it happen, Uncle Hans? In 
answering I told her only of the love between the father.and 
mother. 

At this time Lotte discovered the box of blocks forming 
fairy tale pictures. She also wanted to create (give birth to) 
something. From one session to another her interest in Struw- 
welpeter faded. The destructive tendencies were being replaced 
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by the urge to build (in the literal sense), to create, to mother. 
Now Lotte also often played families with me, and, as mother, 
she now cared for her child (doll) with the greatest devotion, 
jn contrast to her former behaviour. From the fairy tales 
depicted on the picture blocks she most often chose the 
Sleeping Beauty, a picture showing the sleeping princess with 
the prince bending over her. Over and over again, visit after 
visit, she built up this scene with the blocks, making rapid 
progress in skill, so that at last she could do it without help 
and without model. Once she asked timidly: ‘Uncle Hans, 
what happens when the prince gives her a kiss? Behind this 
question lay some idea of the meaning of sexual love. At one 
of her next visits the blocks were suddenly insufficient. She 
wanted actual experience, and made the suggestion: ‘Now 
TIl play the Sleeping Beauty’. She immediately lay down on 
the sofa as the princess and commanded ‘You may come in 
as the prince’. (Repetition of the situation of the huntsman 
in Little Red Riding Hood). ‘But whatever you do don’t 
kiss me to wake me up, just tap my cheek with your finger 
like this’. She enjoyed the game. She asked what there was 
in the Sleeping Beauty’s breast. I explained ‘There is milk 
for the baby she is going to have when she is a queen’. When 
she asked if the child came from the prince’s kiss, I answered ~ 
‘Probably’. 

Then, for the first time, a strong feeling of love overflowed 
in her. With touching tenderness she stroked my cheek and 
chin, only to break off, when the novelty of her behaviour 
struck her, passing off her expression of affection as a joke, 
and saying: “You’re just as scratchy as Opa!’ (Grandpa). 

One day we were again sitting over the Struwwelpeter 
book, but Lotte’s thoughts wandered from my reading. She 
interrupted: ‘Now it is nearly spring’ (there was snow On 
the ground, and the date was the 20th December), ‘And then 
the flowers will grow in my little garden. Then I shall invite 
you to tea. Yes, and I'll give you a bunch of flowers. Then you 
can put them in that vase there.’ The spring of Lotte’s love 
blossomed with all the symbolism of awakening life. Next 
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day she came in radiantly with a letter she had written for 
me: two rows of streaks. I asked ‘What is written there?’ 
‘At the top, “Lotte Keller’, and underneath, “Uncle 
Hans”.’ ‘Well, what else? ‘Aha, that’s the notice of the 
engagement.’ 

The liberating magic of enacting the fairy tale now took up 
more and more of our time. Lotte finally demanded the 
awakening kiss as well. She walked arm in arm with me in 
the ‘park’. She ‘ate’ and ‘slept’ beside me. 

Lotte’s behaviour to me became distinctly erotic. She now 
nearly always took off her frock ‘because it was so hot’ 
(January!) and finally also her shoes and stockings. Then she 
would lie down on the sofa, call me to her and slide towards 
me. In this period came complete enlightenment about con- 
ception. 

With me, Lotte achieved what she desired in a dream. 
She had come to ‘Heaven’, where, as an angel, she was the 
equivalent of the only child, the only beloved, the wife of 
‘God’, where she not only was everything and possessed 
everything, but might do anything, without punishment, 
without fear and without sense of guilt, and whence she felt 
she would return changed, born again, and set right with the 
world of her reality. She regained that ‘Heaven’ which she 
possessed (‘the Paradise of childhood’) before she was ban- 
ished into the ‘Hell’ of guilt, punishment and fear. 

Lotte did, in fact, play at ‘Heaven’ with me. During many 
visits she set me as ‘God’ on the sofa. Here I had to sit, im- 
mobile and ‘indifferent’ like a real god, unmoved by her 
gestures of love and the dances she performed before me, 
letting everything pass over me, and forbidden to applaud 
or to show the least smile. 


Transformation of the aggressions. 
During. treatment Lotte not only ventured to express her 


hitherto suppressed affection, but also found an outlet for 
her pent-up aggressiveness. For example she dreamt that 
Struwwelpeter had stolen the Struwwelpeter book from her, 
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but that she had pulled his hair in return. The dream revealed 
the evident wish not to be satisfied any longer by mere iden- 
tification with the Struwwelpeter characters. The book had 
done its work and paid its ‘debt’, and now remained quite 
neglected among the toys. Lotte wanted to see if she could 
impersonate ‘naughty Frederick’ and ‘Pauline’ with me without 
being punished. 

She cautiously expressed aggressions in the face of which 
I, as ‘God’ must also preserve complete composure. I had to 
allow her to seize roughly a prettily carved advent angel, 
which she had seen on a shelf and wanted as a playmate 
(=Trude). She knocked it about until the wings cracked. 
She was frightened and thought she had broken it. The in- 
tention to do so became recognizable. I helped her to become 
conscious of the process, saying ‘But that isn’t Trude’. ‘Yes, 
it is Trude’. ‘And that’s why you want to break it?’ “But I 
want to tear out its wings! I don’t like it!’ 

I was silent and made myself look uninterested. The fear 
of punishment was overcome, and soon afterwards the wing 
did break off. Lotte also wanted a porcelain angel in my glass 
cabinet. She would be careful, stroked its abdomen gently 
and asked ‘Is there a child in there?” ‘Perhaps there will be 
one day. You know already that every little girl when she 
grows up can have a child and become a mother, you 
and Trude as well.’ ‘Then the angel must be my child.’ ‘As 
you like.’ 

Her face became radiant. Now she began bed-making, 
cherishing, and nursing, the only business which occupied 
her on many days. All her maternal instincts awoke and filled 
her little person who would never before have anything to 
do with dolls. We shall hear how this change affected her 
relation to her sister Trude and to her mother. 

Lotte’s maternal identification made it easier to correct 
her attitude to her mother, which had been based on hatred. 
This was the hardest stage of the treatment; for everything 
was her mother’s ‘fault’. She had borne the successful rival, 
Trude, and she had given the little sister all her love. She 
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alone was allowed to possess the beloved father and to sleep 
with him. Bitter death wishes were directed against her. 
Because of her, Lotte’s tormented mind was filled with anxiety, 
sense of guilt and need for punishment. Fundamentally, she 
was the object of the attacks of fury which, even before treat- 
ment, were of the nature of self-punishment, because direct 
attacks no longer ventured into the open. Now Lotte was able 
to turn them into direct attacks again. She inverted the family 
situation, in that she was no longer the outcast, but the only 
beloved, who casts out others. For example, we were walking 
one day, at her suggestion, as the prince and princess (in the 
Sleeping Beauty) in the ‘palace’ garden. “You know’, she said 
with an important expression, ‘We have three beds in the 
castle’. ‘Oh, and who are they for?’ ‘One is for you, the prince, 
and one is for me, the Sleeping Beauty’. Silence. ‘Well, what 
about the third? ‘You know, Uncle Hans, that was meant 
for mother, but we’ve taken it away now’. At this time, 
feelings of guilt occasionally forced Lotte into exaggerated 
attachment to her mother. By this means her feelings of guilt 
were to be silenced. In despair and with loud cries she con- 
stantly ran after her mother, even when she only went into 
another room. For Lotte, her mother’s going away was 
equivalent to her dying. How often she had formerly desired 
her mother’s absence (death)! Now every ‘disappearance 
of her mother is a ‘living warning’ of the great danger of her 
own death as a punishment. 

During treatment Lotte often told me that she could not 
bear her mother. When I asked why, she said it was because 
her mother always beat her. As I knew this was not true, I 
looked for the reason for this excuse. Lotte said it was because 
she was very often naughty. She would not move from this 
Statement. It obviously gave her relief to be punished as a 
naughty girl (like Struwwelpeter). For this reason I wished 
one day to bring her mother, who had so far hardly played 
any part, into one of our games, so I called a doll ‘Mummy’. 
Lotte immediately interrupted with “You can quite well let 
the doll be a doll’. 
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However, a few days later she herself found a much more 
drastic solution. She wanted to play Snow White. At her 
suggestion I was to kill the wicked queen who gave Snow- 
white the poisoned apple, and I was to do it as a hunter in 
another room. I was to cut off her head and then her legs. 
So I went out, shut the door, scolded and then made a crash. 
When I came back, Lotte was delighted that the queen was 
dead. I showed her that the queen was the equivalent of her 
mother, since she was playing Snow White. She gazed in em- 
barrassed astonishment. When I now suggested that I should © 
now be her mother and go into the next room, she immediately 
cried out in despair and resisted. I made it clear to her that 
to her mind ‘going into another room’ was the same as ‘dying’. 
Gradually she became quieter, and next day the experiment 
I had suggested succeeded. For further confirmation, it was 
repeated several times, at Lotte’s suggestion. It succeeded 
with less and less evidence of anxiety. Lotte seemed highly 
delighted. From that time onwards she stopped crying when 
her mother left her. On the other hand, all her original aggres- 
sion against her mother emerged again from its repression. 
One day when her mother returned after a two days’ absence, 
Lotte behaved very rudely and greeted her with the words 
‘Mummy, I’m going to cut off your head!’ After this, according 
to her father, she was happier and better behaved than her 
parents had ever seen her. As her original sadistic instincts 
expressed themselves, the load of guilt and need for punish- 
ment disappeared, ‘Struwwelpeter’ disappeared, and the 
formerly inhibited feelings of love awoke again. 

In this last phase of treatment Lotte also managed to over- 
come her jealousy of her little sister, and at the same time to 
reconquer her mother. A spontaneous remark bears witness 
to this. One evening little Trude buried her face in her mother’s 
lap. Lotte came in and scolded her: “Yes, you just slip into 
Mummy, then TIl slip into you and with you into Mummy’. 
By the road of radical entering into her mother Lotte found 
her lost love of her mother, in her mother identification, and 
with it also her love for her formerly hated sister Trude. 
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lity. 
to her parents Lotte’s fits of rage gradually ebbed 
letely, and she now transferred her newly awaken- 
ul feelings to her formerly so much hated sister 
became affectionate to her, and took her part 
mother, who had been the original object of her 
t example, one day Trude became noisy in the 
and disturbed her father’s afternoon nap. Her 
i her into another room. Lotte was indignant and 
her mother energetically: ‘You mustn’t be cross 
you mustn’t throw her out!’ 
relations with Trude and her motherly care for 
t l daily and grew to a lasting genuineness and 
feeling. Everywhere, especially with the neigh- 
ten, Lotte began to protect her little sister, and 
be an opportunity suited to reality to express her 
astinct. When, before the end of treatment, she 
‘ndignation with her mother, her father, and later 
yer ended it with a few words of explanation, so 
‘wrote to me at the end of treatment that Lotte 
sy child to bring up. 
have passed since the end of Lotte’s treatment. 
ve always been united in praising her. She was 
always first in her class, was an open-hearted, cheerful girl, 
with a harmoniously healthy attitude to all her surroundings. 


SUBMISSIVENESS 


Submissiveness is not a very striking defect in children. 

A defect ?—I can hear the shrill voice of the school magnate 
‘What? You count submissiveness as a defect in children? 
You mean to say that one of the finest virtues in children.... ? 
You must be joking! In my opinion a child should submit 
unconditionally to his elders. “Honour thy father and thy 
mother”. This commandment alone ensures US a, good, 
Socially-minded growth. Surely you don’t want to bring up 
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anarchists. Submission a defect—perhaps even a disease! 
No, that’s against all reason, it turns the world upside down. 
You're making yourself ridiculous.’ 

I wonder if my dear Opposite has friends among my readers 
who agree with him? If so, they may spare themselves the 
trouble of reading further, for ‘my case’, to be described here, 
will not be ‘their case’. 

The parents of a nine year old boy, called Paul, who was 
to take the entrance examination for a secondary school in 
a year’s time, sought my advice. Paul did not do well at ` 
school. He was very much given to day-dreaming, and showed 
little will and energy. The parents were in despair. They un- 
derstood him all the less because they thought they had 
brought him up according to modern principles. He never 
suffered serious corporal punishment. He had the best care, 
and his parents were a fine example of industry. 

When I examined him,* Paul proved to be a boy with a 
decided defect of intelligence and little impulsiveness. His 
logical capacity was very low. The urge to live outwards and 
the development of his personality seemed atrophied. On 
the other hand he showed unusual emotional suggestibility. 

Another peculiarity was striking; he was more attached 
to his father than to his mother. Towards a sister three years 
older than himself he showed a typically ambivalent attitude 
(simultaneous affection and dislike). 

When asked about dreams at the end of the first interview, 
Paul said he could not remember any. He explained “At night 
I always lie down on my right side so that I shouldn’t dream 
or walk in my sleep, because if you dream something un- 
pleasant you want to wake up, and when you walk in your 
sleep it’s better to wake up too’. 

Dreaming and sleep-walking arouse the wish to awaken, 
and this Paul wanted to avoid. He enjoyed sleeping; even by 
day he was rather a sleeper. He avoided any increase in cOn- 
sciousness. The urge to become ‘grown up’, which is usually 
especially characteristic of boys, was little developed in him. 
* Hermann Rorschach’s psychodiagnostic test. 
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Aggressive instincts directed to the outside world were hardly 
noticeable in him. He said ‘I don’t like playing with big 
children. I get on better with the little ones. Of course, it’s 
sometimes a bore to have to stay at home because of the small 
children, but I should say “Just go out, TIl stay at home and 
look after them”. I heard a woman say “I’m tired of children”. 
I should never say that. Pd like to be still small, because it’s 
nicer when you're small. When you're bigger people don’t 
like you very much. We've still got a photo of me when I was 
quite small. I often look at it and think that if only I was still 
small like that I could do all kinds of things.’ 

The desire to be small and to be in the company of small 
children also showed itself in Paul’s desire for a baby sister. 
‘If I could only get a sister this evening. If I had a sister I 
wouldn’t give her up for the whole world.’ 

This is the conscious side of Paul’s flight from the world 
and regression (return to an earlier stage of development). 

Unconsciously he was striving for a return to his mother’s 
womb. His dreams expressed this symbolically. He once 
dreamt :— i í 

‘I ran away one evening into a house. I got into the lift. 
When I pressed the button the lift went up. It went right to 
the top. As we came down, my sister Rosa was suddenly with 
me, and then we went on riding up and down together, until 
at last the cable broke and we fell down.’ PE 

Paul took extraordinary pleasure in travelling in lifts. He 
went to the top floor. His sister had been sleeping there for 
some time in an attic. So he went to her and fetched her. The 


“house had 27 floors (2+7=9 the number in the road of his 


parents’ house). Paul would have liked to live in the attic with 
Rosa. They had formerly slept in the same room. At that 
time he could ‘do’ all kinds of things with Rosa. For example, 
he awoke one night and pushed a blade of grass up her nose, 
which tickled her. Another time he slipped under his sister’s 
bed and gave the mattress a push at the point under her back. 
Rosa was startled and jumped up like a fish. Rosa was really 
the only person to whom he still sometimes ventured to show 
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aggressiveness. This had an unmistakably sexual character.* 
In any case it was much better when Rosa slept in the same 
room as he did, so Paul wished for the return of that time. 
He did not at first mention these evidences of love for his 
sister. His ambivalent attitude to his sister showed itself typi- 
cally in the following remarks:— å 

“We often used to go to bed earlier so that we could play. 
That was fun. For two months we did all sorts of things in 
the evening. I was always kind to Rosa, and never quarrelled, 
and always did everything she asked me. When she came home 
from school I always took her hand . . . But we don’t always 
have peace. We sometimes quarrel too. Generally it’s my fault. 
I know how-to make Rosa “hot” and angry. I tease her with 
handles, like mop and broom handles. I poke her in the back 
too.’ 

The guess that his travelling in the lift with his sister sym- 
bolized life in the mother’s womb was still rather risky at this 
point, but it became probable as soon as Paul’s next dream 
and his ideas were revealed. 

‘Richard (a younger boy) had a car. It was the finest in 
Switzerland, a four-seater. I asked if I might drive it. He said 
yes. I asked how it worked, and I saw that it ran on petrol 
and oil. I drove up and down O---- Street. At the bottom 
there was a policeman and two women. I couldn’t get past 
them, so I ran into a post and woke up.” 

Paul enjoyed this dream even more than the one about the 
lift. He enjoyed being in an enclosed space. He said: 

‘Nothing can happen to you there when it rains and hails 
and lightens. I like being in a warm room and in church too. 
Daddy thinks the same. When I was quite small I was in a 
railway carriage once. I like best being inside something that 
you can drive in. Best of all, I like a closed car. I don’t know 
what I was in when I was quite small. Before I came into the 
world I was probably nowhere.’ 


* The dream about the lift, taken with Paul’s fancies is to be interpreted 
not only as a symbol of regression to the mother’s womb, but also as 
an expression of incestuous relations between the brother and sister. 
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There followed a long development of birth theories. The 
question how he came into the world and where he had been 
before occupied him for several interviews. 

The rides in the car and in the lift actually brought him back 
to his being carried originally in the womb. * 

How far is this regressive tendency related to the submis- 
siveness ? I will not go into the primary causes of the regression, 
which is a general human instinct, but will simply show what 
neurotic forms it took in Paul, and how the submissiveness 
resulted from it. The submissiveness is thus a consequence 
(although the description which follows rather suggests the 
opposite causal relationship). 

We know that Paul avoided the society of older children. 
In this connexion he related an experience he had in his fifth 
year. 

‘I saw a big boy play with a little one, and heard the big 
one say: “You're a stupid ape!” I wanted to protect the little 
boy and said: “Yowre wicked!” Then the big boy came up 
to me and shouted: “What am I?” and I quickly answered: 
“You're a nice boy”. Perhaps I’ve done other things like that 
as well.’ 

The aggression, which was not even fundamental, but was 
already in the service of sympathy, was at once transformed 
into a submissive expression of liking. 

Paul remembered an earlier dream: f, 

‘A gentleman sent me to another gentleman. He shook his 
fist at me, but I was extra friendly to him, because I was afraid 
he might hurt me.’ 

Comments: ‘He might perhaps have locked us up .. - . I 
used to like running messages, but I should think half the 
time I brought back something else than what my mother 
asked for’. 

We see that the suppressed hatred 
not transformed completely into love, 
against the ego, which is ‘denounced’. 
* The wish for a return (also symbolic) into the womb as a twin (with the 

sister) is a fairly frequent phenomenon in and myths 


of the outside world is 
but was partly directed 
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Paul, who never got into mischief himself, even chose a 
friend who, he said, was always getting into mischief and then 
blamed others. Paul thus unconsciously put himself into 
situations where his urge to regression and submission was 
satisfied, for, of course, he was the one to be blamed. We 
remember that Paul also took the position of martyr with his 
sister, in that he took the blame for all their quarrels. 

In the twelfth session Paul remembered the following 
dream, which already shows some curative result, in so far as 
the unconscious enmity towards himself was again directed 
to the outer world: 

‘At school I didn’t know an answer. I had to go up to the 
master’s desk. The master pulled my hair. I was extra friendly 
until he stopped. Then I said in a fury “I still can’t do that 
sum.” Then the master went to the back through the little 
passage, because he was afraid I’d do him some harm.’ 

Paul did not like this dream. We can well understand this. 
Paul felt that he must take ‘up again the struggle against a 
world which he thought he had already overcome by flight. 
It amused him that the master had run away. 

In his comments Paul said:— 

‘That was a bit like that time with the boy I told he was 
wicked and then that he was nice. I’d rather have had another 
dream about being inside something (regression). I’ve never 
dreamt anything like this before. The master pulled my hair 
hard’ (Inhibition). ‘Our maid pulled my hair nearly every day, 
and she shut me in the bathroom for hours, and then turned 
on our gramophone and danced. I always cried when daddy 
and mummy went away. I was four then. I knew she did with 
me whatever she liked. She hit me too. She locked me in so 
that I shouldn’t see or tell anything. She boxed my ears and 
kicked me too. I never said anything, because she might have 
been still more cruel to me. I never told my parents so that 
she shouldn’t have to leave, because she would have blamed 
me if she didn’t earn any more money. She would only have 
beaten me still more.’ 

In this relationship with the maid, in which fear even pre- 
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vented him from asking for his parents’ help, his tendency 
to submissiveness naturally grew into an established defect 
of character. From then onwards, as he said himself, Paul was 
always ‘extra friendly’ to people who acted unpleasantly 
towards him. He was convinced that one is only ‘extra friendly’ 
to people bigger than oneself. Whenever the other person is 
smaller one is no longer friendly, then the smaller one is. 
According to him, one is, of course, always friendly with the 
police. 

Another interesting point is that when talking of his attack of 
fury at school (towards which he reacted with strong emotion 
during analysis) he said:— 

‘Luckily, I’ve never yet been quite in a fury, because when 
someone is really furious he can kill another person “like 
anything”, with pinches, and blows and kicks.’ 

The killing of ‘others’ became for Paul, in a reversal, the 
killing of the ego. The submissiveness was thus nothing but a 
hidden homage to the instincts of regression and aggression. 
From this point of view success in life is a crime against 
one’s fellow-men, and must be avoided at all costs. 

At this stage of treatment Paul already showed distinct 
signs of a changed outlook on life. He began to express an 
increased need for affection from his mother, and his father 
thought he noticed a more independent attitude towards him, 
and even occasional slight aggressiveness (Paul’s relations 
with his father had also been influenced by his submissive 
love). His homework, for which he had always claimed much 
help from his parents, was now done more and more by his 
own efforts. At the swimming baths, where I had an opportu- 
nity to watch him, he dived boldly, and tumbled about vigor- 
ously with his companions. He now also showed a distinct 
wish for the company of the ‘bigger’ boys. 

Naturally Paul’s mental balance was not yet completely 
restored when his submissiveness was replaced, thanks to 
treatment, by a healthy aggressiveness and progressive (ad- 
vancing) activity. It was still necessary to balance the aggres- 
siveness towards the outer world with the erotic factors. 
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PRIMAL SCENE, PLAY AND DESTINY 
I 


The psychology of the past taught that the serious things of 
life are hidden in children’s play, but it did little to uncover 
the hidden sense of this first encounter of the child with the 
world. For this it was necessary to have a point of view which 
also considered the unconscious wishes and mental processes 
of the child. Psychoanalysis attempts not only ‘to interpret 
the sense of child’s play, but also, by means of a game repeated 
often and uniformly, to recognize the mental structure, 
dynamics and economy of the player. It recognizes that play 
seldom represents simple wish fulfilment, but that conflicts are 
often warded off, earlier dreams re-enacted and mental 
mechanisms, such as regressions, reaction formations, identi- 
fications, introjections, projections, etc., are enacted. A 
completely understood game can therefore, like an analysed 
dream, reveal a great deal of the fate of a person to him who 
understands. 

In what follows, we make an attempt of this kind, based 
on the successful analytical treatment of a woman thirty years 
old, to trace the relationship of her infantile neurosis and a 
trauma in early childhood (primordial scene), play and later 
fate. 

The patient, Elsa, remembered, and was constantly told 
by her relations, that she had been a very good child until she 
was about three years old, and had enjoyed playing with other 
children. 

Later, however, she became one of those children who do 
not like play with others, who only show an inclination to 
play when they are not watched, and who cannot bear to see 
others play. She became a marked spoil-sport, who rushed 
in among those who played like one possessed, and found it 
necessary to break up any community. 

How did this change come about? Elsa was the child of 
rich parents. As an elder daughter had died before Elsa’s 
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birth, she was much spoilt at first by her parents, her relations, 
and the servants. She slept in her parents’ room, and it was 
here that her naughtiness began, when she was three years old. 
She began to cry half the night or all night through, and was 
carried around the room by her parents in turn, or taken into 
their beds. An attack of whooping-cough in her third year 
was the occasion of more spoiling and nursing. At about this 
time a brother was born, and when Elsa was four, a sister. 
There was hardly time now to attend to Elsa, but her need of 
affection remained, and even increased, and demanded 
satisfaction, which she soon discovered how to obtain by 
means of various illnesses and the nursing that went with them. 
No sooner was she well than she became almost insupportable. 
She crept out of her cot every night and into her parents’ beds, 
or she demanded to go on her pot, and cried and screamed 
until at last she was satisfied and then let her father or mother 
stand by her ‘for hours’. When she had finished there was 
nothing in the pot, and soon the whole performance began 
again. She was put in the next room to sleep alone, which 
was better for the parents as she could not be heard so well, 
but for Elsa it was worse. At the same time her demonstrations 
of affection for her father were severely rejected. In spite of 
this she could not stop constantly going into her parents’ 
bedroom. 

For a long time she had often heard her parents in bed 
laughing, often sighing and tossing and turning. At last she 
had to find out what they were doing. Perhaps it was a very 
interesting game. She wanted to play too. Her father must do 
the same amusing things to her as to her mother. When she 
was constantly forbidden to get into her parents’ beds, her 
behaviour changed. She was determined at least to disturb. 
‘If I can’t play, the others shan’t.’ This was, and remained, 
her guiding idea, which she put before her for life. ‘Everybody 
plays together, and ‘behind all this common activity there 
hides the curious, incomprehensible game played by my 
parents in bed. But I am kept out of both, so I must disturb, 
however and whenever I can.’ 
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This guiding idea became an unconscious compulsion, the 
compulsion formed the character and the character formed 
her destiny. 

It was not strictly true that Elsa understood nothing of 
her parents’ game. Once she was lucky. She was a little over 
four years old at the time. She crept out of her room one night, 
and as she opened her parents’ bedroom door she saw that 
her father was lying the wrong way beside her mother, and 
both jumped up with startled expressions. All kinds of hazy 
ideas ran through her little brain: 

‘What were they doing? Were they sucking each other? 
She had seen that her brother had a ‘roll’ (penis), and she 
immediately remembered this. Was it possible to suck it? 
Her father surely had one too, and she hoped she would grow 
one too. Or did her parents perhaps even ‘roll’ (urinate) into 
each others’ mouths?’ The secret, pleasurable, but rather 
frightening thought was unthinkable. Phantasies chased each . 
other through her brain. But all this thinking became too 
much for her. She would not know more. She repressed every- ' 
thing and left her parents more and more in peace, but only 
for a short time. A symptom appeared, with which she found 
out how to torment them again. We shall hear about it later. 

Her urge to disturb was then transferred from her parents 
to other members of her environment: her brother and sister, 
the servants, the neighbours’ children, her uncle. All these she 
would strike; whenever she saw them together she drove them 
apart. She hunted animals, such as cats, dogs and rabbits, 
torturing or killing them. Whenever two people sat in company 
she rushed between them like a fury. Gradually she became 
thoroughly disliked, as a raging, domineering and sadistic 
little girl. 

From about her fifth year onwards she often went to visit 
the house next door, where poorer people lived. Something 
drove her there. These neighbours had a son and daughter, 
both of about Elsa’s age. One day they were peacefully playing 
together in a room where there were two beds, and told Elsa, 
as she came in, that the girl slept with her father in one bed, 
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and the boy with his mother in the other. This was too much 
for Elsa to bear. She thought: ‘They’re doing the same as 
my parents’. For a moment she pictured to herself how lovely 
it would be if she too . . . She could think no further. Jealousy 
seized her. Hatred and fury rose high. She stamped, screamed, 
commanded, chased the two children apart, and started a 
new game, which, with later variations, was to be repeated 
many times throughout her life. She took a whip, jumped on 
the bed and trampled all over it furiously. She wanted to 
trample it down but failed. But now she stood there, like a 
tamer of all the wild passions. ‘Who knows’ she thought, 
‘perhaps brothers and sisters do the same to each other as they 
do with their parents’. Everything was convulsed within her, 
and so the game was invented. She ordered the girl to climb 
up on the bed and down on the other side. The brother was 
to catch her, also climbing over the bed. She then drove the 
girl under the bed and to the other side again, and the brother 
after her. She, however, stood on the bed like a trainer of 
animals, and drove them on to the chase, taking great care 
that they should never come together, and that one should 
always be on the bed and one underneath. 

One day, however, the game had an unhappy end. The 
children’s mother forced Elsa to take a piece of soured bread 
and ordered her to eat it. Elsa smelt it, hesitated, and tasted it. 
The woman insisted that she must eat it, and Elsa had to do 
so. An idea passed through her mind, and took possession 
of her: ‘The woman (or her husband) has made water on the 
bread, that’s why it smells like that, and tastes so sour’. ‘She 
wants to get rid of me because of the game. I mustn’t come 
back’.* Elsa ran out and was very sick. As far as she could 
remember this was the first time. It represented not only a 
punishment for her naughty game, it was, unconsciously, 
also a punishment for her already repressed wishes relating 
to the'‘primal scene’ between her parents. j 

After this Elsa never went in to the neighbours’ children. 
She now vomited every day, especially milk, which she drank 
* Thè legend of the Blümlisalp contains the same theme. 
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out of a feeding bottle until her sixth year. She vomited es- 
pecially at night, and had thus discovered a new symptom 
with which she could disturb and separate her parents as 
before. But the repression of her oral incestuous desires 
required stronger and stronger means of defence. Her in- 
tolerence, her mania for domination and quarrelling and her 
symptoms of disease became more and more acute. 

One day a little friend strengthened Elsa’s imaginings about 
the primal scene by telling her that the man urinates into the 
mouth of the woman, and that a child was the result, and that 
it also might happen that the woman should bite off and 
swallow the man’s penis, and that from this too she might 
get a child. 

This was Elsa’s first sexual enlightenment. Now she knew 
what her parents had been doing in bed that night! 

Her former wish that her father might do to her what he 
did to her mother so that she might beget a child orally by 
him was revived. But only for a short time. She decided to 
forget these things completely from that moment (Later on 
she was indeed married without any knowledge about maf- 
riage). Instead, she now began to put everything in her mouth; 
stones, buttons, even salamanders. On one occasion she 
swallowed a jewel belonging to her father, and was delighted 
to watch her mother anxiously look for it in her stools. At 
table, especially when eating meat, she often had attacks of 
vomiting and fear of choking. Even here she could not 
tolerate her parents’ sitting side by side. Although, on the 
one hand, she suffered from eating troubles, often refusing 
food, and still continuing to be sick, she also became more 
and more voracious. She produced an intense ‘food envy” 
towards her brother and sister, and began to identify herself 
with the wolf in fairy tales, the wolf that devoured the little 
kids and Little Red Riding Hood. At the same time uncon- 
scious feelings of guilt and corresponding needs for punish- 
ment arose. Among other things she developed a scrophulous 
disease of the neck, which required operation. (Later On» 
when grown up, she also produced especially such things aS 
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abscesses, ulcers, dermoids and imaginary pregnancies, and 
had to have something or other cut out of her body, which 
corresponded to her identification with the wolf of the fairy 
tales, who was punished in the same way.) 

Strange ideas were connected with this development. They 
were already a considerable projection of the forbidding 
super-ego: ‘Everything is forbidden. Everything always has 
been forbidden. I can’t be the child of these parents. Gypsies 
must have brought me. I hope one day they'll come to fetch 
me again. Then I shall be allowed to do everything.’ There 
was also a variation of this idea: ‘I am poor Cinderella, or 
the Sleeping Beauty (not yet awakened to life), or the poisoned 
Snow White (the poisoned apple being equivalent to the piece 
of bread soaked in urine). One day the Prince will come and 
fetch me.’ 


IL 


Elsa’s later games were all like that in the neighbour’s house. 
She never liked playing, and did it with excitement only when 
she could disturb the quiet play of other children by means of 
a game devised by herself (this was a necessary condition) in 
which she dominated, tormented, separated or killed. In this 
way she repeated the disturbance of the primal scene, in 
response to an unconscious compulsion, but generally she 
also succeeded at the same time in getting some satisfaction 
of her instincts which were suppressed at that time. 

She also had a large doll, but she did not love it. She con- 
Stantly pulled out its hair, which was her mother’s, and then 
it was sent to the dolls’ hospital. Elsa only did two things with 
it. She baptized it or operated on it. For a baptism the doll 
was taken to church and sprinkled with water. Unconsciously 
she did with her doll what was forbidden to her in the primal 
scene. In inverting the passive role of the mother, she identified 
herself with the active father, sprinkled (inseminated) the doll, 
as her father had done to the mother, on the head and in the 
mouth. But then the doll had to suffer the same punishment 
as Elsa had already experienced, as we have seen. It had to be 
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operated upon (for Elsa the operation had not only the 
character of a punishment, but was again an unconscious 
re-enactment of the primal scene, since Elsa imagined that 
her father, while playing the strange game in bed with her 
mother, had also done something that drew blood. She had 
once, in fact, seen blood-stains in the bed). She then nursed 
the doll with great affection, but also rejoiced in its pain. At 
this time she formed the fixed idea of becoming a nurse, and 
this remained with her until her deep psychological treatment. 

Her play with animals was still more gruesome. She loved 
to play ‘butchers’. Worms, beetles, frogs, salamanders, lizards, 
flies, etc., were caught, cut up and buried with great ceremony, 
and apparently without sense of guilt. She became a great 
philosopher at an early age. She knew that when one is dead 
one is well off, and also more beloved than when alive. That 
this philosophy was true she knew from her mother. In the 
years before Elsa went to school, her mother constantly wept 
for the deceased and much-beloved eldest daughter. 

The larger animals, which were not so easy to kill, were 
trained. Elsa could not bear cats. She even thought she could 
remember having once strangled a kitten. Her parents also 
kept rabbits. One day she saw one chase another, catch it, 
bite it, jump on its back and cover it. The primal scene ha 
been repeated before her very eyes. She was horrified, fetched 
a stick, and beat both rabbits to death. At an early time she 
developed the obsessive fear that she must kill someone. Later, 
she fled from this as from a delusion. When anyone near her 
fell ill, she always imagined that her secret death wishes woul 
be effective, and fled from the real situation as from the im- 
pulse to murder. 

Elsa became unsociable. Even before she went to school she 
avoided the company of other children, and only associate 
with them when it was necessary, and on these occasions she 
had to dominate and lead everything, and generally propos® 
playing at doctors. She was the doctor and performed opera- 
tions, sprinkled the others with water, as she did her doll, and, 
most important of all, she measured the rectal temperature 
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of dolls and children, and took pleasure in giving pain in 
doing it. Her unconscious identification with her father also 
took effect here. She also often repeated her animal game 
with children. They were the animals and she was the trainer. 

But one day Elsa discovered a new game in which she 
enacted a disturbed primal scene. For a long time it was the 
great ‘daily experience’. She called it the ‘lavatory game’. At 
her orders a hut with two compartments and two doors was 
built with boards in the yard, forming a closet for girls on the 
tight and one for boys on the left. Elsa gave orders. The 
interest in the game consisted for all the children in the con- 
tradictory desires. The children always wanted to go in 
together. Elsa, however, used a stick and punished such 
tendencies by thrashing. She allowed a boy to go in, and only 
when he was outside again did she allow a girl to go in on the 
other side, because it might have happened that the two 
would peep through the cracks in the partition and talk on 
erotic matters. This could not be allowed. On the other hand, 
she herself always looked through the cracks from outside, 
but would not let the others do this. It was a mixture of 
prohibitions and permissions which Elsa awarded to herself 
and the others. In this game, the situation of the primal scene 
was clearly acted in the urethral activities and the associated 
watching. Here, as in all Elsa’s games, the objects were to 
break the relationships of the others, and to become by force 
and cruelty the mistress of all the others, where loving com- 


panionship, based on feeling, was denied. 


Il 


School became a hell for Elsa. Every morning she vomited 
and was late. She wanted to be late so as to avoid having to 
play with the other girls before lessons began, because here 
she could not dominate all the others. During breaks she 
generally fled to the cloakroom. She hardly ever took part 
in excursions and journeys. She was always ill on those days, 
with diarrhoea, vomiting, tonsillitis, sore throat, headache, 
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etc. When alone she devoured stories about robbers or detec- 
tives. Quarrelsome scenes of all kinds with other girls 
and boys in the school and with the teachers were part of the 
daily routine. Even when she was fourteen or fifteen, she 
played the ‘robber baron’ and ‘lady in the tower’ for months 
with another schoolgirl, Elsa, of course, being the baron. 
As a result of her identification with her father she developed 
a strong tendency to masculine domination over her friend. 
Time and time again she kidnapped the ‘lady in the tower’, 
who belonged to someone else, and so repeated her old game 
of separating others. Later on, too, after puberty, which, 
like everything that was feminine about her she rejected 
furiously, beating her menstruating genitals with her fists, 
she continued to have such ‘flirtations-—during which not 
even a kiss was exchanged—in which she could steal the 
sweetheart of another. She did not ‘love’ for the sake of love, 
but to make love impossible for others. She tormented her 
‘lover’ to the point of drawing blood. Fate willed that some 
of them should be killed (it all happened during the first 
world war) and every time she felt guilty and thought she 
was cursed. 

Later on she became engaged and broke off the engagement. 
She also married, dominated her husband, tortured him with 
constant jealousy and was generally frigid. Many of her former 
symptoms remained, and she added some more. Marriage 
was to her yet another game which she must destroy. But she 
became more and more afraid of life outside marriage. Social 
anxiety was added. Somewhere out there, the frightful punish- 
ment for her hatred of life lowered over her. But it also lowere 
within her—hypochondriac fear of developing cancer, tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, leukaemia, dementia, insanity an 
of dying. And yet she remained the disturber and destroyer 
of all companionship and all feelings of affection. 

We see that Elsa’s infantile attitude to life was little changed 
when she grew up. At the most we recognize a distinct change 
towards her passivity and antagonism to her own person. 
Elsa herself invented the theory: ‘Life is a game which must 
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be destroyed’. She set about it thoroughly, actively and 
sadistically where it was possible, and passively, masochisti- 
cally, where the resistance and the dangers were too great, 
by retiring from reality and escaping into illness. She would 
not play the game of life, in any case not without convincing 
herself of the security of the pedestal of her superiority. Her 
neurosis, an obscure mixture of obsessive-sadistic, hysterical, 
and, above all, actual-neurotic hypochondriac characters, 
fulfilled the purpose of giving security and supposed superior- 
ity, but isolated her more and more. ‘ 

During her deep psychological treatment the patient found 
a good simile for her way of playing the game of life in the 
game of merels. She thought she had found the way to win 
the ‘play-safe trick’. She was always apparently superior. She 
always ‘won’. She had no need to stop and think, or to fight. 
She simply moved blindly to and fro and with every move 
robbed her opponent of a position. Every man, every thing 
must become the losing opponent. But at last she had to 
acknowledge that she was playing an unfair and unsatisfying 
game, because, remaining in her infantile fixation, she con- 
stantly broke up the ‘game of life’ of her fellows, as she had 
in the past broken up her parents’ ‘play’ in bed. She gradually 
came to see that in all this, being only the plaything of her 
destructive instincts, she had become an enemy of life. 

After many attempts to find a cure elsewhere, she one day 
decided to submit to psychoanalysis and is now able to form 
for herself a better destiny.* 

* This chapter, in a modified version, has also appeared in English in the 

Psychoanalytic Quarterly, New York, 1935, vol. 4, 467-475. 


II. RELIEF OF FEAR 
FEAR OF BOGIES 


ROLF, a boy ten years old, was brought for psychological 
treatment because of his depressive and extremely anxious 
nature. He greeted me with his face averted, a face whose 
screwed-up, inflamed eyes, compressed mouth and lined 
forehead, showed the enormous strain of mental tension, 
inner distress and resistance to them, over a long period. 

A question addressed to Rolf about the reason for averting 
his face was answered by his father, who explained that he 
had always spoken to everyone with his face turned away. 
He could say nothing of importance about the cause of the 
trouble. Rolf had always been a queer boy. He generally 
played alone and often quarrelled with his younger brother, 
Adolf. He also dreaded water. 

Rorschach’s psycho-diagnostic form interpretation test 
revealed marked stereotypy and obsessive thinking, an opposi- 
tional attitude, depression, anxiety and obstinacy. 

At the first session Rolf could hardly be brought to speak. 
He seldom even answered questions, and if he did, the answer 
was only yes or no. Finally I asked him about dreams. He 
was astonished. His face lit up, and then became distorted 
by tic-like twitching. He said excitedly: ‘I don’t dream as 
much now as I used to’. ‘Well, what do you dream about?” 
He hesitated and looked at me for the first time, distrustful 
and embarrassed. ‘Haven’t you ever told anyone your dreams Ue 
‘No. Bogies always come in them to take me. And then I 
always lie awake until it is light, so that I shouldn’t dream 
any more. I’m always afraid of bogies. In the daytime they 
are in the wood or in caves or in the cellar. I never go alone 
to those places. I always think of bogies because it’s just when 
you’re not thinking of them that they may catch you.’ 

The way to the ego part (conscious and unconscious) of 
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Rolf’s mental life was thus discovered. It was like that of the 
primitives and especially of the magi, who obtain their know- 
ledge of dangerous spirits from their dreams and then seek, 
by ritual, by the avoidance of certain places and actions, by 
ceremonies and by special, obsessive attention and obsessive 
thinking, to banish fear and win mastery over the dreaded 
world of spirits. In Rolf, as in them, these heavy and one-sided 
claims on the mind meant that the other capacities for adap- 
tation to life were atrophied or undeveloped, and so he sank 
ny and farther into the tangle of fear and defence against 
ear. i 
_ The path for treatment was thus indicated. To begin with 
it was necessary to follow up his dreams and to attribute the 
bogies to the original object feared, to disclose it and finally 
to fit the boy again for the task of enjoying real life. : 
At first Rolf dreamt much, and was always very communi- 
cative on the subject of dreams, so that treatment at the 
beginning could chiefly consist of dream analysis. The fact 
that in Rolf deep psychological material flowed so abundantly, 
and so rapidly, in comparison with the treatment of other 
children’s neuroses of similar structure, was probably attribu- 
table to the extremely strong mental pressure from which he 
suffered in his displacement into the spirit world. Rolf’s 
dream world was, to a great extent, identical with the world 
of his thought when awake. He had to think all the time of 
bogies to banish danger and fear. For this reason resistance 
to the contents of his dreams and to their interpretation 
remained weak so long as treatment was concerned only with 


dissolution of his fear of bogies. i 

Resistance only became more noticeable when emotional 
relationships to real persons and things in his environment, 
particularly to me and to his family circle, became important 
to him again. Until then the traumatic reality the child had 
once experienced was resolved into a dream-world of spirits. 


It was treatment that undertook its discovery and finally 
enabled the boy to acquire a fearless attitude to his environ- 
ade much easier by Rolf’s 


ment. The analytical stage was ™ 
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remarkably good memory for all experiences and dreams 
which had to do with his spirit world. 

Just before the end of the first session he related a dream 
which he had had a few days before and which, as he em- 
phasized, was like his other bogy dreams. 

‘I was down in town and wanted to go home. Then a bogy 
who stood at the edge of the wood and was as tall as the 
fir trees saw me. I went behind the houses, but his eyes still 
followed me. I went quickly into the house and went to bed. 
The bogy looked in at the window. Then Mother stood by 
my bed and said that she would get me something to eat. But 
then it wasn’t she who came in with the supper, but the bogy. 
It made a grab at me and I woke up.’ 

Before going, Rolf added: ‘The bogy can wander about on 
the firs, and always stares at me so. He knows everything, even 
where you're going. He is so tall that he sees everything. He 
grabs you, carries you away and eats you up. Mother does 
sometimes bring me something to eat in bed. When the bogy 
came in the dream he was quite small. Mother is small too. 
The bogy noticed that Mother was going to come and then 
came instead of her. When I go to town in the daytime I’m 
always afraid there may be a bogy up at the edge of the 
wood.’ 

The session was ended. No further analysis of the dream 
was made at the time because at the second visit Rolf already 
had another dream to tell. 

‘I went for a walk in a leafy wood with my brother Adolf. 
Down below there was a river. Then a witch came and Adolf 
said we couldn’t escape from her. She took us with her, but 
I lagged behind. She rang, and when I didn’t come the second 
time she rang she picked me up and threw me into the river.’ 

In the leafy wood Rolf thought ‘it is pleasantly warm and 
not resinous, and the way we went is one of the nicest. The 
witch is like the bogy in the last dream. Even if she is old she 
can still catch you anywhere. She was quite wrinkled and 
small, and wore a dark dress with dark flowers.’ 

“Have you ever seen such a dress before?’ 
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‘A long time ago, when I was still quite small, Mother had 
one like it, and later the maids wore it out. The witch took 
us two boys just as the maids used to do when we went for 
a walk. The maids called, just as the witch called, and then 
we lagged behind a little.’ 

‘I wonder why the witch rang a bell?” 

‘She rang a bell as Mother does when we have to go in to 
meals, The witch is too lazy to call. But she also rings a bell 
so that one shouldn’t know her, and shouldn’t notice that it’s 
the voice of an old woman, because old people don’t go into 
the woods where the ground is bumpy.’ 

‘Then she threw you into the river?” 3 

‘Yes, Mother always says she wouldn’t be afraid of falling 
into the water, because you don’t hurt yourself as, for instance, 
when you’re run over. I suppose one could live in the water 
like a fish, or perhaps it was better that the witch threw me 
into the water, otherwise she would have eaten me.’ 

‘What do you think about your Mother or the little bogy 
wanting to bring you something to eat in your first dream, 
and the witch in your second dream ringing the bell as if she 
wanted to give you something to eat?” 

‘The fairy tale of Hansel and Gretel. She wants to feed me 
so as to eat me up later. Hansel always lagged behind his 
parents in the wood.’ . 

At the end of the second session I gave Rolf the first in- 
terpretation. ‘The little bogy in the first dream came 1n the 
place of your Mother, and the witch in the second dream also 
looked like your Mother. Your fear of both was probably 
once a fear of your Mother. Your Mother gradually turned 


into a bogy in your dreams.’ 

In my book Zeugung, Geburt un 
from experience in the treatment o. 
and tales that fear of being eaten 
resistance to an unconscious wish fo 
In fact, I took this unconscious wish to be, 


d Tod* I was able to show 
f children and from myths 
always corresponds to 
r embryonic existence. 
as it were, the 


* Hans Huber. Bern, 1945. 
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source which feeds all further unconscious, and, later on, 
conscious streams of wishes and needs.* 

Later (p. 92) I shall show, in dealing with a case of fear 
of the end of the world, that things which consciously cause 
anxietył are unconsciously desired, and that anxiety and 
unconscious wishes are very closely related. One might go so 
far as to say that man is only afraid of a thing when he un- 
consciously desires it or has desired it in the past. The greatest 
objection to this would be that after all we do not desire 
death, yet the fear of death is the prototype of all fear. The 
analysis of fear of death as the most archaic of fear contents, 
confirms, however, that the unconscious does not know death 
at all. I found, to my surprise, that the unconscious always 
puts prenatal life in the place of death. 

I therefore added to the interpretation I had, given Rolf, 
on the relationship bogy—witch—mother, that this fear of 
being eaten up corresponded to the unconscious wish to go 
back into his mother, so as to be completely protected, and: 
that this wish represented an attempt to flee from some real 
danger which had perhaps threatened him at some time. We 
should have to find out later what this danger was. For 
instance, we still knew nothing about the big bogy which had 
stared at him. 

At the third visit (there was several days’ interval between 
visits) Rolf related the following dream: 

‘I was in bed. It was dark. Something was rolling about on 
the floor. There was another bed between us. I thought, that’s 
what bogies do, and I wanted to see if all this was perhaps 
just the one bogy. I went round to kill it, and I hit it. It had 
hair all over its body. Next morning I was told it was a dead 
boar. As I wanted to go to school in the morning there were 
a few boars and wild pigs in the garden. I went very carefully, 
and when I came home I saw a small, black wild pig in the 


* Recently in my book Einheit und Zwiespalt der Seele, Hans Huber; 
Bern, 1945, I have again tried to point out this state of things. 

+ Anxiety is here always thought of as meaning chronic (latent or mani- 
fest) anxiety, as opposed to fear of a definite, real danger. 


. garden’ and he continued: 
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chicken-run, There was a high fence round it. I fetched my 
father, and he said you couldn’t do anything with the little 
wild pig, otherwise it would turn on you.’ 

This dream occupied our attention for many sessions. Rolf 
amplified the dream material mainly in connected speech, 
as if he felt obliged to make the best of the opportunity which 
had at last come of talking about his secret fear of bogies. 
I shall condense the material very much and hope the reader 
will bear this in mind. 

Rolf said: ‘In the dream I immediately thought that was the 
bogy again, rolling about. There was a big bed there. My 
parents used to sleep in it. I thought there was something 
wrong with the bogy, it must have knocked itself against 
something. It can’t work magic any longer, it is ill now, and 
can best be killed. It didn’t defend itself much. It had a thick 
skin and smooth horns. They weren’t pointed. When it butts 
the horns easily run into the belly. Then one is dead at once. 
The boar is bigger than the other wild pigs, and only he has 
horns. He’s the man, and he’s sooner dead.’ 

“Why sooner ? 

‘No, that’s wrong, he is dead later. I was glad when I heard 
he was dead. And I wanted the boar for myself, to stuff him 
and put him in my room. I should wear the horns. I could have 
set up the skeleton too. I should eat the flesh” —— 

I guided Rolf’s thoughts to the ‘many wild pigs in the 

‘The other pigs couldn’t do anything to me because the 
chief boar was done for. But everywhere, especially in the 
wood (see the earlier dream) there were still wild boars moving 
about. The young wild pig didn’t look so wild. It was quite 
young and wanted to catch and eat chickens. I fetched my 
father to see if perhaps he would kill it. It stood there quite 
still and looked away. But my father didn’t do anything to > 
It might well go for one. Just because it was SO dumb an 


looked away it looked uncanny.’ s 1 Jati 
At this point I will mention some interpretative relation- 


ships to the dreams and to the material offered. Even in the 
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first dream it must have been noticed that the boy gazed 
fixedly and without moving. One could not help thinking that 
there must be a connexion between this and Rolf’s compulsive 
looking away. As in the wolf dream, analysed by Freud in 
his case history (Aus der Geschichte einer Infantilen Neurose. 
Collected Works, Vol. 7), there must have been a substitution 
in the dream work. Rolf himself confirmed the identity of the 
wild boar and the bogy. In the first dream subject and object 
passivity and activity, were interchanged, under the influence 
of intense repressive activity and efficient censoring. Here I 
will reconstruct the situation and assume that at some time 
Rolf must have experienced a real adventure in which some- 
thing that frightened him moved and rolled about violently, 
something which he watched dumbly and rigidly. The ex- 
perience was repressed and the inhibited scopophilic instinct 
led, with the reaction formation, to the compulsion always 
to look away. In the dream about the wild boar a good deal 
of the repressive work has to be abolished, including the 
exchange. This time Rolf looked silently and without moving, 
from his bed, at something rolling about. We suspect that it 
must have been just this experience, reproduced in the dream, 
which was once the great trauma which, together with the 
ideas and wishes aroused by it (among others, to kill the boar) 
forced Rolf not only to suppress the whole but also drove 
him to the wish for regression to the mother’s womb (as shown 
in the witch dream). We also suspect that this traumatic and 
anxiety-producing experience must have been sexual inter- 
course between the parents, and that the big bogy and the 
wild boar can only have represented the father. 

Further analytical development confirmed this partly 
conjectural explanation. Of this explanation I had, by the 
way, not told Rolf anything. 

I drew his attention to the fact that we had, in the earlier 
dream, heard only about his mother, and now, in the wild 
boar, also of his father. He said: 

‘Father rolls about so at night, and then the springs of the 
bed creak so. I still keep hearing it.’ E 
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‘How do you mean “still”? 

‘When I was quite small I used to sleep in my parents’ room. 
But now I only hear it through the wall. I didn’t think much 
about it then. Perhaps he only wants to see the time, or go 
to the lavatory, or he has to go out’ (his father is a doctor), 
‘or he wakes mother to feed the baby. The bell used to ring 
at night and he had to go out. Or else I thought he rolled 
about because he was hungry, or else that he knocked himself 
getting into bed and now surely had an external, bleeding 
wound’, 

‘Just like the wild boar?’ 

‘Yes. In the dream I was lying in mother’s bed and the 
boar rolled on the floor. Father shouldn’t turn himself into 
shapes like the boar at night. He only wants to frighten me 
by doing it. He thought that by rolling about he could frighten 
me still more, but it was just the opposite. I just thought he 
was wounded and one could easily kill him.’ my 

‘So you used to want to get your father away or kill him, 
like the boar in the dream?” 3 4 

‘I was always frightened when that creaking happened in 
the beds.’ r ’ 

Rolf was silent. I gave him some further interpretation. 

“The dream fulfils a wish that you may have had when the 
beds creaked, that you were in bed with your mother and killed 
your father. At that time you wanted to forget your thoughts 
quickly and the thought came that perhaps it wasn’t your 
father at all, perhaps it was only a wild boar, or even a bogy. 
But now we don’t know at all why your parents rolled about 
in bed like that.’ 

Rolf did not answer. I had to interrupt t 
it was late. R 

At his following visits Rolf hardly ever alluded to this 
subject. Questions about masturbation, differences of oa 
sexes and birth came up. Much later, in about the fifth mont 
of treatment Rolf had another dream which showed his fear 
of bogies. 

Before I follow this investigation further, 


he session because 


however, I should 
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like to draw attention to the i ; 
in the wild boar dream and or ARRE i aterial shown 
pe neces mind of this boy emerged a x ee 
centrated form a secti í za 
forth in Totem and T A Wee TERR soui 
the subject of primitive society. The son PAR on 1o 
intercourse of his parents, removes the father È i if ae 
and desires the mother. Repressi BRAE E athen) 
onal i Repression, ambivalence of the emo- 
ies outlook, the prohibition of incest and the feeling of 
=e iilt force him to substitute the wild boar (totem animal) 
ead 128! the apis for the father, but also make it impossible 
toive ò nge? ee. with other members of the family. Rolf 
put himself inane, place of the wild boar (father). He put on 
his horns, his flesit, and, in fact, did everything alone which, 
according to Freud, the gong of the primitive horde did to the 
father, and later did, as a community, to.the totem animal. 
For this reason Rolf felt isolated from the community, and 
persecuted by it. The feeling of guilt forced him, moreover, 
to wish for death, as a sin-offering (regression to the mother’s 
womb). The little wild boar which stood dumb and motion- 
less, looked away, and was to be killed by the father, 


is, in the identification with the wild boar (father) Rolf 


himself. 
The last bogy dream which Rolf brought for analysis was 
this: 
ont of it, behind which 


‘There was a castle with a fence in fr 
there were prisoners. They had iron lids on their faces an 
had very long noses. Some faces were red, some yellow an 
blue. The bogies walked about. I watched.’ 

Rolf was again very communicative and his ideas occupied 
several sessions. I shall select the most important part of the 


material. 

‘The nose had sort of red spots and a crust. Perhaps the 
bogies had been creeping around with them undergroune- 
The noses stuck straight out and were narrow in front an! 
had quite narrow nostrils. In front of the fence there were 
people watching. Only the very bad bogies were there, those 
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that come out of the ground and take people or pull up trees, 
or set fire to the forests or go into houses at night and steal 
everything. There were posters all over the little town saying ' 
that the gang could be seen, and everybody wanted to see them. 
During the day before I had the dream two gypsies were 
locked up in the town. People in prison belong among the 
bogies, because they have such long noses and necks. They’ve 
been found by digging underground. The chief wild boar was 
dead, and the others didn’t know what to do. That’s why they 
didn’t go so far into the earth and it was possible to reach 
them. There were about seven of them in the earlier dreams 
too.’ (This was the number of members in the family.) 

And why did they wear iron lids on their faces?” 

‘The face was once split open with an axe, and then put 


together again with the iron lid. There are decorations round 


the eyes, like little rods pointing outwards. It’s the same with 


„ all the other holes. The colours are quite strong. With their 


noses they can smell in anything, even poison bottles. They are 
recognized by their long noses. The hair stands up quite 
straight, that’s why they’re ghostly and wild. Each one has 
a different coloured face. That’s because their chief sends the 
one with a green face into a house with green wall-paper. He 
sends one with a blue face to the sky and a red one on to roofs, 
so that one shouldn’t know them. The face with the iron lid 
can give light too, for instance on telegraph poles, so it can 
be seen as a street lamp. Everything about them is always 
masked’ (Like the parents in the primal scene). ‘The iron lid 
is also there so that they shouldn’t be hurt when you hit them 
in the face. Formerly they were in houses, without colour and 
without lids, and they were slashed. So now they wear lids so 
that all their blood shouldn’t run out. They used to tumble 
about so under ground that somebody came and beat them 
with a spade, or an axe, and he just hit their chief and cut 
his head open.’ y 

‘Just as in the wild boar dream? And the chief boar that you 
mentioned became the chief bogy? That would put an end to 
the enchantment and the masking.’ A 
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Rolf considered this for a long time, but attacked another 
subject: ‘The people who were watching had noticed some- 
thing before, for instance, that the hangings moved or that 
something queer crawled about on the hangings at night. 
Or the farmers had noticed that something else, other than 
moles, turned up the earth. Others had seen a white cloud 
sailing past and had photographed and enlarged it and were 
now comparing the picture from behind the fence. They all 
wanted to know if their own bogy was there, and told the 
guardian when there were any missing. I was there too. I saw 
sort of white bogies. I had seen them before in a dream. They 
were the queerest, and even if I hit them they only disappeared 
into the hangings. They always came in the twilight. My 
parents also always wore white nightgowns, and I thought 
they looked just like bogies. Formerly, when I slept in their 
room they always tossed about at night and then I was fright- 
ened. The springs in the bed creaked so loud that you couldn’t 
hear anything else.’ 

‘And what did you think about it?’ 

‘I can’t remember. Sometimes I thought there was a bogy 
catching Father or Mother and that it would then come an 
fetch me. So I was afraid.’ 

‘And what do you think about it now?’ 

‘At home at B. I have often seen how rabbits cover each 
other, and now I have supposed that people do the same- I 
thought out for myself that people are also a kind of mamm@ 
and are made and born the same way. In my parents it is th 
same.’ 

Thus the primal scene was recognized and interpreted as a 
memory. There followed long discussions about procreation 
and the explanation that this ‘somebody’ who killed the chief 
bogy was the same that killed the chief boar, namely, Rolf him- 
self, who, as a small child in his parents’ bedroom, had wit- 
nessed the primal scene and had the wish to kill his father 20 
to take his place in bed with his mother. I told Rolf that the 
enchantment and the masking had now come to an end. 
some time in the past he had been so terribly frightened by 
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this scene that he had wanted to forget it, had tried not to see 
or hear any more, had thought that it surely could not be his 
parents, but bogies or wild pigs making all that noise. I told 
him that, of course, we still did not know why it was a wild 
boar he had put in his father’s place. 

‘That may be because just then, when I was there, I looked 
into a pigsty and saw the pigs eat and how they turned up 
the earth with their snouts. I was very frightened. That was 


„soon after Pd been moved from my parents’ room into my 


own, and that happened because I always dreamt at night 
and cried and woke my parents. When that happened, Father 
always took me into his bed and then I was quiet. But perhaps 
my parents didn’t want to be disturbed any more.’ At a much 
later stage of treatment Rolf remembered a dream, which he 
thought was his first, and which came soon after the move 
to a room of his own. 

‘The head of a black pig looked out of the garden house.’ 

It occurred to him that his father had once told him about 
a patient who had slept in this garden house. A pig had gone 
in and given him a severe fright. Rolf thought he had awakened 
with a similar start on hearing his parents tossing and tumb- 
ling about while he still slept in their room. I asked him about | 
the black colour of the pig. 

‘It wasn’t a proper pig, 


it was something quite unnatural, 
like a primitive beast. It 


had wings and was spiny, like the 
devil. Devils are all black. The white ones are bogies, because 
white devils aren’t proper ones and aren’t a bit dangerous.’ 
After a long pause he added: ‘This is how I see it. When the 
light was still on while they were going to bed, my parents 
looked like white ghosts, and when they put out the light and 
began tossing about they became black devils and very 
dangerous.’ 

In these dream analyses we see that Rolf underwent a 
mental development which Tecapitulated with unusual preg- 
nancy the phylogenetic develo: 


pment of primitive society, 
namely the development from the traumatic experience of the 


primal scene, with the associated anxiety and wish to murder 
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the father, to the father’s transformation into a wild boar, 
i.e. totem animal, and later into bogies, i.e. spirits. 

The treatment unrolled this sequence backwards, and Rolf’s 
fear of bogies soon disappeared completely. He no longer 
dreamt about them, and did not think of them by day. He 
could look at people and had a much more open and bright 
nature. The idea of sexual intercourse between his parents no 
longer frightened him. 

As we have suggested, the attribution of the fear of bogies 
to the original objects of anxiety, the parents, did not end 
the treatment. It was only now that the phobic attitude and 
obsessive thinking were relaxed that a stronger, more emo- 
tional reaction to people in his environment, including me, 
set in. 

His condition improved at once, however, and his father 
wrote: ‘Rolf is cheerful now, plays energetically with his 
brothers and has quite lost his fear of water when bathing’. 

And a few months after the end of his treatment his mother 
said: ‘Rolf is quite another boy. He is more open, friendlier, 
and has a very pleasant, quiet nature. At school he used often 
to follow his own thoughts. He is better in this too. The master 
likes him now and especially praises his original thinking, 
which shows itself very clearly in his essays, his drawing and 
in artistic education. His handwriting has also become clear, 
and strong. He does everything with energy and boldness and 
no longer knows fear.’* 


FAIRY TALE FIGURES AMONG CHILDREN 


All peoples have their fairy tales. If the nation is wiped out by 
war or some other catastrophe, the fairy tales persist, indeed. 
like myths and sagas, they outlive even its history. Fairy tales, 
as a property of civilization, are immortal. 

And as every nation has its fairy tales, every individual has 
and lives them, and, even more, a special one of his own. 
* Rolf later became a good physician. 
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Generally he is not very conscious of it, if at all. It is not so 
much one of his people’s which he hears in his childhood and 
adopts, as a quite personal one, his own, phylogenetic, biolo- 
gical inheritance, conditioned by his environment. It lives 
in him as a guiding idea up to his last hour, and, indeed, often 
survives him. 

And it is in that which survives physical life and seems 
everlasting that true reality lies. To recognize it means to 
grasp the essential disposition of a person, to recognize, 
beyond all tests and evaluations, the mental structure which 
God = Nature, planned for him, and to see what has become 
visible, what circumstances have produced, as a mere appen- 
dage or part of an unfinished whole, a whole which embodies 
the attributes of beauty, wisdom, goodness, love and strength. 

What circumstances have produced, the part of the road 
which comes to light as a perceptible course of life, is often like 
marking time, a constant repitition, a constant preparation 
for a leap beyond traditional conventions, and is also like a 
constant falling back, a regression to the customs, grooves 
and ties of childhood, as if we would seek there the energy 
of youth to help us to overcome difficulties and enemies which 
we all too often imagine to be outside, when they are really 
within us. 

Our life generally resembles the unfinished fairy tale. The 
final happiness in liberation and rebirth, in perfect love, in 
eternal bliss, generally remains a wish-dream. We are all stuck 
deep in the troubles that beset the heroes and heroines of 
fairy tales. Their dangers and the hostile and unleashed forces 
of nature and instinct which attack them are ours also. They 
are our lot, and have impressed themselves deeply in our 
unconscious ego, and will not let us go. But yet deeper within 
us, in our embryonal unconscious, in what I call the Self, is 
rooted that original, harmonious whole, the god-like, self- 
sufficient region, our most personal nature, which the poets 
praise and which impels them to sing, and which is roused by 
the mystics and the truly religious so that it illuminates their 
conscious mind. Life and the fulfilment of the fairy tale 
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become one for them and in this way they overcome the fate 
of imprisonment by the shackling forces of the ego. 

In dreams our inner fairy tales come to life. The depth 
psychologist who has learnt to pay attention to them will 
hear enough fairy tale dreams in his daily practice. In these 
dreams we do not only subject ourselves to the great troubles 
and tests which are laid on the fairy tale characters, we do not 
always remain stuck in them, and do not always fail. Sometimes 
the working jacket becomes a king’s mantle, the desire for 
wealth is satisfied in a succesful treasure hunt or a shower of 
gold, sometimes the ‘table that lays itself’ is obtained, the 
handsomest and highest partner is won, sometimes even free- 
dom from the force of gravity is granted by flight over hill ° 
and dale, and immortality is achieved after rebirth and re- 
demption. 

All such fulfilments in dreams and fairy tales mirror symbo- 
lically the endless bliss which, from the depths of our being, 
from the Self, calls to be awakened. Even if we had never 
heard a fairy tale in our childhood we should never stop 
producing them in our dreams and phantasies. Only his lot 
is hard, whose fairy tale sense has been defeated. And let us 
never forget that every attempt to do without fairy tales in 
and around us is like that of the fox who found the grapes 
had become sour; let us not forget that our disposition and - 
our thirst for understanding will never be able to stop search- 
ing for that ultimate fairy tale of liberation, and that the life 
of restriction, discretion and renunciation of the source of the 
total godlike mental powers of our Self, that identification 
with social morality, convention and the demands of civiliza- 
tion dictated from outside can never be our true reality, but 
only an apparent satisfaction of our ego in which we have 
entangled ourselves. To experience the Self, on the contrary, 
is to win awareness, to become complete. 

The fairy tale figures most familiar to us, like the Sleeping 
Beauty, Snow White, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Allerleirauh, the Frog King, the three sons in The Table, 
The Ass and the Stick, Hans in Luck, He who set out to learn 
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Fear, etc., all have their great experiences and transformations 
in their youth. 

In the period of puberty and soon after, the postern opens 
into life, into coming maturity and independence, into action 
on one’s own judgment to conquer the worlds of love and 
profession, into self-formation. The transition to adult life 
becomes a period of severe tests of fitness and capability. 
They are subjected to what the primitive races impose on their 
adolescents in the rites of initiation, tests which in both cases 
may be so severe as to be equivalent to ‘death or glory’, tests 
which go to the utter limit of endurance, and sometimes even 
beyond it, to death. 

In deep psychological practice I have learnt from adoles- 
cents and heard from adults retrospectively re-experiencing 
the unconscious and conscious life and behaviour of their 
youth, how much real life, especially at this time, resembles 
fairy tales, and brings out starkly the sharpest contrasts in 
attitude. They generally culminate in the alternative: All 
or Nothing. 

The corresponding demands point to two main objects: 

1. Freedom from the bonds of the preceptor. 

2. Conquest of the outside world, chiefly by professional 
training, the appropriation of wealth and power and by 
winning the partner of the opposite sex. 

Two opposite types are noticed. The first is the more 
passive, who finds it hard to leave the nest of his childhood, 
and especially his mother. To this type girls mainly belong, in 
accordance with their female biological type of continuity and 
conservation, individuals whose nature is related to the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Snow White, Cinderella and Allerleirauh. Among 
boys there are those who resemble Hans in Luck, the Frog 
King, the King’s son in the Man of Iron, and others. In this 
type we always find that as soon as they suffer disappointment 
they tend towards regression, isolation, increased phantasy, 
longing, day-dreaming and introversion. They cannot free 
themselves from the binding and dominating forces of child- 
hood because, by means of identification, they have taken 
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them too much into their mental structure. They appear in 
fairy tales as bewitched or enchanted, under the influence of 
evil powers. 

There is little to say of the second, active, energetic type, 
stepping out into the world, which opens the door to him 
because he has the magic key of inner freedom to act, to over- 
come obstacles, in short, to success, unless, in his chase after 
outward results, he runs the danger of allowing his mental 
powers to atrophy, and so one day finds himself in a blind 
alley and comes to resemble our first type, which I shall 
outline with the help of a case from my practice. 

Gretel was one of these bewitched, enchanted, disappointed 
and inhibited people, who can never quite reach reality, who 
seem caught in a web of tormenting forces. She was an adoles- 
cent girl who led a bitter, Sleeping Beauty existence. An over- 
powering bondage to the parents, to masturbation which 
began in early life, to the corresponding feelings of guilt and 
anxieties of all kinds, gave her a sleeping, cold-blooded nature 
outwardly imprisoned and inwardly shut in. The law that 
what is within is also without applied to her as it does to all 
humanity. 

Like all the best-known fairy-tale characters, the Sleeping 
Beauty, Snow White, Little Red Riding Hood, Cinderella and 
Allerleirauh, Gretel was an only child. She was 164 when she 
was brought to me. Her illness developed soon after the onset 
of menstruation, when she was 14, in the form of a severe 
anxiety neurosis with depression and absences, leading to 
slight symptoms of depersonalization, very severe menstrual 
disturbances, compulsive thoughts and actions, blushing, 
fear of becoming insane and, above all, a marked phobic 
dread of leaving her parents’ home. The Sleeping Beauty was 
fifteen when, we are told, with a comprehensible veiling of 
the actual fact in accordance with the aesthetics of fairy tales, 
the blood first flowed and the illness of withdrawal from reality 
set in, which gives a psychotic impression, for not only did 
the girl sleep, but, in projection, all the world as well. The 
curse of a wicked revengeful woman fell on the Sleeping 
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Beauty. We know that the wicked stepmother, the wicked 
old woman, the witch of the fairy tale, is also a projection and 
personification of hatred of the mother, split off from the 
ambivalent attitude to the mother, and also incorporates 
the real, negative (for example jealous) feelings of the mother 
towards her daughter. 

What had produced the bewitchment of Gretel? As in the 
Sleeping Beauty, and as we generally recognize in our deep 
psychological ‘disenchantments’, the cause was to be found 
in early childhood. Thus the disease was latent or unconscious 
in both, and broke out significantly at the time of the maturing 
process, which, for this reason, could not work itself out. The 
causes of disturbances at puberty must therefore never be 
looked for only in the present. Our Gretel-Sleeping Beauty 
case, together with abundant other related material, forces 
us to this generalization. 

Gretel slept in her parents’ bedroom until her tenth year, 
and, with increasing resistance, anxiety and death-wishes 
against her mother, witnessed the sexual scenes. As a result, 
sleep disturbances developed when she was only three years 
old, in the form of nightly fears of burglars and of death. 
When she was tired she had hallucinatory visions of naked 
forms dancing on the wash-stand which scuffled or loved 
each other as her parents did in bed. The light had to remain 
switched on all night. 

When Gretel was six years old she experienced the trauma 
which precipitated her illness. Her mother collapsed from an 
embolism. She was expected to die. Gretel was present. She 
saw with horror how her mother vomited blood, saw her 
eyes grow dim, and cried continuously: ‘Mother, stay with 
me, stay with me!’ It seemed to her that her former death 
wishes were about to be fulfilled. 

But when the crisis was over and her mother was about to 
be taken to hospital, the child, in the ambivalence of her 
feelings, answered her mother’s attempts to comfort her with 
a cold: ‘I don’t care tuppence if you go away’. 

At that time terror of dying developed, as a deflection of 
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her death wishes against her mother (parents) to herself, as a 
punishment and to silence her feelings of guilt and, above all, 
as a fateful identification with her dying mother. Even then 
Gretel nearly always had to be near her, as if to protect her in 
case anything should happen to her. She constantly wondered 
what she would do with the large house and garden, what, in 
fact, she would do at all when her parents no longer lived. 
She also often dreamt, in unconscious wish fulfilment, of 
their death, which, like her inner life, was thus more and more 
projected into her outer world and took possession of it. 
People, and first of all her parents, gradually became estranged 
from her. 

In Gretel the curse was apparently more a reactive, intra- 
psychic process. However, let us remember the terrifying 
experience of the nightly scenes between her parents. Also, 
I came to know her mother. A cold person, who could never 
really learn to love her daughter, jealous of the better relations 
between the child and her father, and who certainly trans- 
mitted her coldness to Gretel. 

A strong religious phase lasting a few years carried Gretel 
over the worst during the well-known latent period, so that 
she was able to cope with the demands of middle school. She 
had no boy or girl friends, it is true. She fled to the world of 
books, and was soon well-read in the best-known novels of 
all nations, feeling most at home among Dostoievski’s charac- 
ters, which were akin to her, and with fairy tales. 

And then this unenlightened girl was surprised by her first 
menstruation. She was terrified of bleeding to death as a 
punishment for her early sin of masturbation and for her 
death wishes against her parents. She kept her condition 
secret until an aunt (not her mother!) saw her trouble. The 
phobic symptoms developed a few days later, when she was 
travelling by tram to the wedding of a cousin whom she had 
secretly loved. She had to get out and go home. From that 
moment she was imprisoned in her parents’ home like the 
Sleeping Beauty. She only ventured out of the house when 
accompanied by her mother. The cry ‘Mother, stay with me’ 
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had become an inner compulsion. Occasionally she had attacks 
of revengeful fury against her mother because of this magic 
bond. She was also angry with other children who were not 
so fixed to their parents. She despised them. But the fury 
generally turned against Gretel herself. She hated herself then, 
hated her whole existence. Naturally this hatred also included 
all youths and ‘suitors’ who approached her, for she was a 
pretty girl. Like the Sleeping Beauty, she allowed them all to 
_ ‘die’ cruelly in the hedge of thorns of her dangerously ar- 
moured ego.* 

Gretel also had her liberating suitor, but he existed like 
Don Quixote’s beloved, only in her imagination. Deep psycho- 
logical study of the ‘sleeping’, unconscious, dangerously 
powerful part of her nature finally made her capable of the 
liberating experience. It was like a slow awakening after a 
sleep lasting since early childhood—a ‘hundred years’ sleep’. 

I believe we should, on the one hand, learn to read fairy 
tales as if the hero or heroine had written the poetically 
adorned history of his sufferings and release and, on the 
other hand, read descriptions of real life, case histories and 
destinies as if they were fairy tales. 

In the embarrassment of choosing from the abundance of 
material available, I think I have served the interests of the 
reader and of the subject better by giving a more detailed 
description of a single case than I should have done by giving 
several fragments. This was an extreme case of neurosis. The 
ego structure of the normal individual approaches more 
nearly that of the active type I have mentioned but on looking 
more closely we perceive traces of the same background and 
outline, only paler. I was less concerned with offering some- 
thing new than with setting out what has long been known, 
of which any depth psychologist interested in these problems 
could produce many other examples, and showing the deep 
and general relationship between the mental structure of the 
adolescent and the development of man and mankind. 

* A girl with a similar mental structure often had the phantasy that sharp 
and pointed knives stuck out all over her body whenever a man ventured 
to come near her. 
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FLIGHT FROM REALITY AND END OF 
THE WORLD PHOBIA 


The end of the world plays a considerably greater part in the 
thoughts and dreams of the child than in those of the civilized 
adult, We know why. The ego and the world, subject and 
object, are, if no longer one, at least still very closely bound 
together, and the link is loosened only in civilized men, with 
the growth of individualism. 

The conception of the world in the child and in the ancients 
js still almost entirely a projection and mirror image of their 
own ego adventures, and thus shows few objective findings 
(that is, findings observed in the object). Hence the great 
variations in their relations towards the world. 

How does the child acquire a conception of the end of the 
world? A typical case from my practice in child analysis 
should give some insight into infantile end-of-the-world 
phobias. 

A schoolboy, R., twelve years old, a boy of little impulsivity 
and small capacity for human relations, clumsy, absent- 
minded, dreamy and, what was especially characteristic of 
him, highly negativistic, attempted in all kinds of ways to 
run away from reality. He played truant from school, left 
his work unfinished, showed boredom with everything, and 
one day answered his father’s reprimand with a strong dis- 
charge of emotion, saying he might as well be put in a lunatic 
asylum at once. However, as his first dream shows, R., not 
only desired flight into insanity, but also total regression into 
death, behind which the wish for reunion with his mother, 
the wish for embryonic life, lay hidden. 

The aggressiveness and the destructive impulse against the 
world which had set limits to the satisfaction of his instincts 
was directed, probably after waking and at the orders of the 
judicial tendency of the super-ego, against R. himself and, 
as we shall see, only turned against the object, the world, 


again in the course of analysis. 
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The first dream was this: ‘I was driving to heaven with the 
family in a car. St. Peter scolded me. They (the parents) 
pushed me down and I flew into the lake of B. . . . A boy 
took me into his rowing boat.’ 

To the boy this dream was ‘nonsense, because there isn’t 
a lake of B. . . . there isn’t a heaven and there isn’t a St. Peter. 
You can’t drive into the air in a car, and if you were to fall 
from heaven into the lake you’d be killed anyway. Dreams 


_ are just froth. In this dream everything is untrue . . .’ etc. 


R. denied the mental reality of the dream just as he denied 
physical reality. But he must have accepted something in it 
in silence, because in his second dream, which he told at the 
next session, the blame for his isolation (rejection and death) 
was taken away from his parents and laid on himself. - 

R. felt himself much neglected as compared with his younger 
sister, and cast off by his parents, as in the dream, (especially 
by his father=St. Peter), from heaven (solar= masculine), 
to earth (lake=mother) and, by this ‘murder’ fulfilled his 
great yearning for reunion with his mother. 

I did not tell R. this interpretation. At the next session 
he told this dream: 

‘I was to have an operation on my knee, but I kept running 
away from my parents. When I saw they were really serious 
about the operation I ran away for good. To feed myself I 
stole chickens and roasted them. Then the police came after 
me, but I killed their dog. So they tied me up and led me 
through the town.’ 

R. already began to produce obstinate resistances. He 
maintained that he had had no reason to run away from his 
parents. They had put nothing in his way. This dream too 
was ‘stupid’. After this he indulged for a time in strong attacks 
on his younger sister, whom he now blamed for the preference 
shown to her. The accusation of his parents did not yet venture 
into the open. The next dream showed this situation distinctly, 
and also showed that R. did not agree with the solution his 
father had sought for his problems by sending him to me:— 

‘My parents once went with V. (the younger sister) for a 
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holiday and I had to stay at home. They gave me a man who 
was to look after me. He gave me a sweet, and I gave it to V., 
but she didn’t even thank me.’ 

The aggressiveness towards the parents remained repressed. 
R. again tried to put away the dream as ‘stupid’, because, as 
he thought, in reality his parents would certainly have taken 
him with them, V. would certainly have thanked him and, 
moreover, his parents would certainly have given him a 
woman and not a man to look after him. 

The man whom the parents left in charge of R. was, of 
course, myself (the parents are now having a ‘holiday from 
education’). Before R. recognized this, he succeeded in setting 
free from censorship a part of the aggressive ideas against 
his father which were imprisoned in his unconscious, in making 
them conscious and in discharging them on the guardian 
(myself). This guardian, according to R., was a rough, ill- 


natured man, with long hair, angry eyes, a large mouth, large - 


nostrils, long finger-nails, a deep voice and mended clothes. 
R. always thought that in the dream the guardian was a 
robber who wanted to take him and scratch his eyes out. He 
was terribly afraid of him. 

In the dream he had the next night the relationship to me 
was projected back to the father. The dream showed what 
designs R. had against his father and why moral anxiety and 
the need for punishment showed him to the boy as a revengeful 
malefactor: 

‘I stole Father’s car, sat in it and drove away. Up ona 
slope I turned the car through the hedge. The car rushed down 
the hill into the depot and drove about on the coal.’ 

The dream shows clearly that R. sets his father aside and 
puts himself in his place, and drives his car. The transference 
of his aggressiveness towards his father back to himself has 
been at least partly stopped. With the help of the previous 
transference of some of the aggressive impulses to me, the 
father, in back-projection, now becomes the ‘monster’ which 
he formerly seemed to R., and, as such, is pushed aside. 

It will be asked, with some justification, what all this has 
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to do with the end of the world. The reader will recognize that 


-it was necessary for him to be informed of the original situa- 


tion, so that he might understand what developed from it. 
The following dream forms the bridge between the relations 
of R. to his family, described previously and his relations to 
the world. 

‘My father and I were coming from the warehouse. There 
was a fine, starry sky. All sorts of figures were to be seen. When 
we got home, all the stars were lying on the ground. It was 
raining in buckets, and there was a great flood. We (the family) 
and many people fled to the roofs. A diver got food from the 
shops under the water.’ 

R. afterwards amplified the dream: 

‘There were figures among the stars too. They were gruc- 
some to look at. There was a man who strangled children. 
He showed his teeth, and was all spattered with blood. He 
ate the children.’ 

The closer description of this ‘child-eater’ among the stars 
agrees in many ways with that of the guardian (analyst)— 
a gruesome face, a long beard, deep furrows, rough hair, 
large ears, large nose, large nostrils, the mouth grown over 
with hair, prominent eyes, etc. R. denied this dream as he 
had the others. He said the story of the child-eater was only 
told to children when they wanted to run away. But he sud- 
denly remembered that this was his own case, that, in the 
past, he had been threatened with the child-eater when he 
had wanted to run away, and that he had then been unable 
to sleep at night from fear. However, he immediately turned 
away from himself again and spoke of the child-eater fountain 
at Bern, saying it had been put up because of the Jews, because 
the diseases in the town were supposed to be their fault, and 
that the fountain had been put in their street, so that when 
they came out of their houses they should always see that 
vengeance was intended against their children. 

R. again discharged his aggression against the figure of 
the child-eater, behind which, as we have already suggested, 
and as appeared later, the figure of his father lay hidden. 
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The super-ego, which forbids attacks on the father must, of 
course, allow them against the child-eater. The impulse to 
parricide can now be activated against the child-eater. This 
is the figure which, in the development of the neurosis, took 
up the hate tendencies, and consequently became feared. 
According to R. the child-eater ought to be locked up and 
left to starve. Pitfalls should be dug for him and when he fell 
in he should be covered quickly. A cord should be stretched 


out to trip him up at night, he should be thrown into water(!) . 


poisoned, or tied up in his sleep, thin laths should be put on 
the floors of his house instead of boards, so that he might 
fall through to the cellar (which was realized against R. him- 
self in a later dream), he should be dropped down a hill-side 
in a car (see R.’s dream), he should be sent up a ladder whose 
upper rungs were rotten, a net should be thrown over him 
while he was asleep, he should be tempted to get into a tram 
and then make it run off the rails, the lions at the circus 
should be ‘set on him’ to tear him to pieces, he should be sent 
out to sea all alone in a ship (Noah’s ark) etc. 

For more than two visits the boy indulged in such ‘criminal’ 
phantasies. 

We will now venture on a preliminary attempt to elucidate 
the relationship between R.’s individual experience and his 
dream of a world catastrophe, which he also feared while awake. 

We begin with the first dream, in which R. was thrown by 
his father out of heaven into a lake, and a boy rescued him in 
his boat. Why was this done? The father obviously avenged 
himself for his son’s parricidal and incestuous intentions. 

Let me leave further interpretation for the moment and 
compare this with the myth of the Flood. God the Father 
threw his children (mankind) into the Flood (lake) because 
of their sins. One son (e.g. Noah) was rescued in a ship (rowing 
boat). 

We see it is easy to make the comparison. But we will not 
neglect to point out at once that, as the case of R. indicates, 
the punishment meted out by God (father) fulfils the deepest 
regressive wishes, namely a return to the primal sea (Flood) 
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=primal mother, as Ferenczi has also shown. We shall be able 
to bring further evidence that life in the Ark (rowing boat) 
can only be a symbolical representation of intra-uterine life. 
The avenging God destroys his children by making them 
unborn, and so satisfies their deepest desire. This deep desire 
naturally calls for the punishment, and if it does not follow 
in fact, it does in the myth of the Flood and in dreams, 
which both represent regressive desires for existence in the 
primal sea, or amniotic fluid. 

I will here repeat and amplify an idea which I have already 


_Mentioned in Die Ambivalenz des Kindes,* namely, that 


the object of all desire, including the need for punishment, 
suffering and death, can only be to attain a state in which 
nothing more can be desired. 

We haye seen how, in the course of treatment, R. was 
gradually able to turn the destructive instincts directed towards 
the ego away from it, and to direct it against the object world 
(the analyst, the child-eater, the father). R. is no longer 
Tejected by the parents, but, in dreams, runs away on his own 
initiative, steals chickens, kills the police dog, indulges in 
strong attacks on his sister, the analyst and the child-eater. 
The aggressions against the child-eater are particularly in- 
teresting in that they are the same as those which R. had to 
suffer when he turned against himself later (earlier in the 
analysis, which unrolls the thread of life backwards). In his 
dream R. threw the child-eater (father), as a star (figure) from 
heaven (just as R. had himself been thrown down by his father 
in the earlier dream) and let him be destroyed in the flood; 
for the stars fell into the water. Moreover, R. wanted to let 
the child-eater, who devoured children, be devoured by a 
lion. In this there probably lay original impulses to punish- 
ment and satisfaction which were still directed against the 
father. As an unwanted representative of the object world, 
he, like it, was to be removed (eaten, submerged).} After the 


* Imago-Biicher, Vienna, 1924, vol. 6. 
+ Being eaten, to the unconscious, results in intrauterine existence, and 
would thus be equivalent to “inundation”. 


G 
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aggression has been directed back, however, the (mentally) 
devoured becomes the devourer, the submerged becomes the 
the maker of the flood. We remember that the child-eater was 
to be destroyed in a flood, or to be sent out alone in a ship 
(like Noah). 

In the dream the child-eater was drowned, but the father, 
and the whole family with him, were saved on the roof. The 
roof represents the Ark. Thus there was, as in the myth of the 
Flood, a partial reconciliation between the father and son.* 

The process of exteriorizing the aggressions which were 
directed inwards had not been completed at this stage, so there 
could not yet be any lasting reconciliation between R. and 
the world (father). 

In a later dream R. filled the land (world) with war, but 
he was hidden in a chest in the cellar, and was thus protected. 
His mother and sister were hidden down there too, while the 
Father was in danger, fighting. 

R. still put himself in his father’s place, because he might 
be killed in the war. He thought, however, that hiding was a 
mean action, worthy of a criminal who had killed someone. 
He did not, of course, notice at that time that he was, in fact, 
this criminal, the ‘murderer’ of his father. 

Suddenly he remembered a newspaper article which he 
had heard of four years earlier, according to which a burglar 
had shot someone, had gone into hiding, had fled in a stolen 
car and been pursued by the police, until finally he had driven 
over the edge of the road and shot himself. R. added that 
murderers always end by taking their own life, generally by 
throwing themselves into water. 

The events in analysis, compared with the brief drama of 
the murder, are like a film shown backwards. It begins with 
the death of the ‘murderer’ (fall into water), continues with 
the pursuit (police), the theft of the car and the flight (down- 
hill plunge in his father’s car), goes on to the hiding (cellar) 


* The life on the roof seems to correspond, like life in the Ark, to intra- 
uterine existence; for food was obtained out of the water, or pulled up 
by a cord (!). According to R. the food was quite ‘pulped’. 
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and ends with the ‘murder’, which, however, is not yet recog- 
nized consciously, and appears only in a veiled form even in 
dreams. The unconscious need for punishment as a satis- 
faction of the instincts forced R. at that time to identify him- 
self with the murderer in the newspaper story. In him R. 
found the model for the realization of his need for punishment, 
and it was now a matter of acting, in all circumstances, in 
accordance with this plan of life. 

Treatment was able to bring this plan of self-destruction 
to nothing in good time. 

We have said that the process of exteriorizing the aggres- 
sions which were turned inwards was not yet ended, that the 
‘murder’ of the world by the flood was not yet complete. Later 
R. dreamt: 

‘We (the family) were going to town. Everything went 
black, and a lot of black spirits were going about, catching 
everybody and taking them away in carts. It stank everywhere. 
We (the family) hid ourselves in a shop, behind some clothes, 
and were saved.’ 

This time, again, the father was among those saved. The 
libido, set free and flowing out, now extended to all the mem- 
bers of the family. The ego had broadened again, related the 
family to itself, and now regarded only the world as hostile. 
As in the flood dream, R. saved the whole family from the 
world catastrophe, plague. Nevertheless, according to his 
comments on the dream, he was of the opinion that the stink 
of the black spirits, which he described as the black death, 
plague, had also killed him and the family. Consciously he 
was convinced that he and his family could have no other fate 
than that of the rest of the world, which he allowed to perish 
(Talion law). The unconscious, however, “knew better’, and 
advocated the same solution as was adopted for the chosen 
family in the myth of the Flood. 

R. also told me various legends in which catastrophes 
which ended the world (earthquakes, etc.) and the salva- 
tion of one (sinless) family played the chief parts. In 
another dream he allowed his whole town to burn, and 
/ 
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watched it, with his family, from a distant tree. 

All the elements known to the ancients, water, air (stink), 
earth and fire, were called up by R. to destroy the world, and, 
according to the judgment of the expert in psychoanalytical 
theory, there remained only one method, the most primitive, 
childish and original of all, namely eating up. But even 
cannibalism, which we have already met in the child-eater 
during the period of turning inwards (being eaten) was acti- 
vated in the course of turning outwards. R. dreamt later: 

‘The floor at school collapsed, and we fell from floor to 
floor’ (the death formerly imagined for the child-eater). 
‘When we wanted to go out at the bottom there was the devil 
outside who roasted people to eat them afterwards. He wanted 
to catch me too, but I flew home in an aeroplane, so he 
couldn’t roast me.’ 

As regards the devil, the child-eater from the stars imme- 
diately occurred to R. He fell from heaven and went on with 
his evil ways in hell, inside the earth. He ate people, and thus 
provided them with intra-uterine life (Hell), in other words, 
according to R.’s views, one becomes a spirit after being 
eaten by the devil, and still looks like a man, and comes back 
to earth as a ghost (rebirth). As a very small child R. was 
afraid the chimney-sweep was the devil and would eat him. 
I will give his ideas about being eaten in his own words: 

‘When a person is eaten by another person the police fetch 
him. . . . I have eaten chickens in dreams. . . . When I was quite 
small and a cheeky boy came up to me I thought: “When I’m 
big, I'll kill you”. . . . That isn’t allowed. . . . I was always 
afraid of teachers. .. . It’s only animals that eat you... . ’'ve 
often been afraid of father too.’ 

I think any reader who knows a little about psychoanalysis 
will agree with me when I say that the primal murder com- 
mitted by R. against the world (especially against his father) 
signifies eating up. The fear of being eaten is only the result 
which necessarily followed the aggression against the outer 
world when it turned back against his own ego. R. himself 
was originally the child-eater, the man-eating devil, the ‘God’ 
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who destroyed the world because it fell away from his ego, 
separated itself (sinned) and could not be reunited with his 
ego in any other way than by destruction, by eating up, by 
introjection. For it is R. who, in his dreams, exterminates 
mankind like an avenging god. By ingestion, however, he 
achieved an unconscious identification with the world. By 
this means he tried to resolve the discord of his subject- 
object experience. 

His further comments confirmed my supposition, and 
showed, above all, the ambivalent emotional state into which 
R. fell as a result of the release of the destructive impulse 
against himself, and which allowed him to experience again 
the original-situation of constant alternations of activity and 
Passivity, of eating and being eaten. Among other things 
he said: 

“One must eat or one dies or is eaten oneself. When I was 
small a boy had a toy snake. He also frightened me once with 
an animal’s head from a puppet theatre, and said it would 
eat me. . . . People run away and don’t let themselves be eaten 
by the devil. . . . I was told once that the people of a certain 
country had dug up dead people and eaten them. When I saw 
a fish when I was small I thought that when I was big it 
would be big too, then I’d eat it. I thought the same thing 
about the apricots on our tree. J am the child-eater in the 
Stars... . The police would have taken me. . . . Pd be too small 
anyway to eat children. The child-eater could also have been 
a bad man, a wicked teacher (analyst), or a wicked murderer, 
or father. . . . When I was still very small, father made me 
many toys, but I smashed everything (destructive impulse) 
and then became frightened and always wished he would come 
home so late that I should already be asleep. He often scolded 
me, and sometimes hit me too. J was punished according to 
what I did? 

R. himself recognized that if the punishment in the dream 
was to be eaten, the crime must have been eating. But as he 
had reactivated the primal murder of the world by eating, the 
aggressive instincts of the beginning of his post-natal life 
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were again expressed. They had spent their fury, and now the 
eros quantities whose path to positive object relationships 
was now free, could be directed outwards. 

Finally, let us try to translate the language of the uncon- 
scious about these phenomena. As we know, the unconscious 
does not know death, and summarizes everything in a unified 
and unequivocal manner. 

The newly born child rejects the unfriendly outer world, 
and later wishes to destroy it. Apparently the only possible 
way to do this'is by incorporation. The end of the world thus 
means a return of the world to the state of the embryo, it 
means its submersion, it means reunion, which is the ideal 
state for the world and for the child. Destruction thus means 
devouring, and devouring is submersion (in the amniotic 
fluid or in the primal sea). 

Incomprehensibly, to the child’s unconscious, the world 
resists this action. The plan to devour the world therefore 
fails completely. The onset of passivity in the child, accom- 
panied by successful attacks by the world, develops the 
‘decision’ in the unconscious to turn against the ego the 
aggressiveness formerly directed against the world, since 
the world will not be merged in the ego, and thus to allow 
the world to incorporate the ego. Thus, in accordance with the 
wishes of the unconscious, the ego is devoured by the world, 
submerged and the desired unity is happily restored. The 
extinction of the ego, or the equivalent extinction of the world, 
is always the solution desired by the unconscious. In this way, 
what was once separated is again made one.* Extinction is 
not ‘death’, but incorporated life, which must be followed by 
rebirth. It is as if the unconscious said ‘laughingly’ to the 
conscious: ‘Why do you wonder at the overpowering strength 
of the instinct of destruction? To me death is the same as life 
without desire in the womb. Therefore I, with my better 
understanding, love what you abhor.’ 


* I have gone more fully into these questions in my book Einheit und 
Zwiespalt der Seele (Hans Huber, Bern, 1945). 


NI. SEXUAL NEED AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
SEXUAL ENLIGHTENMENT 


IN my book Zeugung, Geburt und Tod* I have tried to show 
how the primal interest in birth and death fills the mind and 
thoughts more completely in the child than in the adult. 
We see this in the thousand and one questions which fall 
unceasingly from the lips of children, questions behind 
which the primal question about life and death lies hidden. 
In child analysis we generally meet them very soon. The 
child also nearly always has a much greater knowledge or 
idea of the fundamental biological questions than the adult 
realizes. There are still parents who say with pride: ‘Our 
child has never heard anything from us about such things. 
We never mention such things.’ Even the word ‘sexual’ 
Must not be spoken aloud. We psychologists must often 
express our amazement at the radical repression and resis- 
tance to which parents are subject in these matters. 

About twenty years ago I pointed out, to the best of my 
belief for the first time, that the question of conception comes 
up in the child, as it does in the development of man, only 
after the question of birth, that is, when the question of birth 
has been answered. Only when the child has learnt to his 
Satisfaction where he came from, namely from the mother’s 
womb, will he want to know how he got there. He will go 
on investigating causes right back to the first beginnings, 
that is, back to conception. This leads us to an interesting 
observation. 

In general the young child (and the developmentally older 
man) sees the problem more as a whole than the older child, 
so that he wishes to solve the problems of birth and conception 
in close relation to each other, whereas in the older child, 
who already suspects the father’s part, this is much more 


* Re-issued by Hans Huber, Bern, 1945. 
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strongly repressed, because it is associated with much stronger 
emotion, so that often during an analysis the child’s interest 
remains firmly clamped to birth only, and the question of 
conception is only mentioned after very strong resistance has 
been overcome, and, of course, it does not lose its compulsive, 
conflict-producing character until after this. 

A word on the ‘question of sex’. 

The question one still hears sometimes, why do psycho- 
analysts give such prominence to conception and birth, that 
is, to the ‘sexual question’ in the broadest sense, is wrongly 
expressed. I have said that the question is more alive in the 
mind of children than in that of adults, who either repress it, 
the most natural thing, or replace it by secondary interests 
(economic, etc.). It is not the psychologist who leads the 
child to the questions of birth and conception, but the child 
himself* who, for once, may relieve the enormous tension 
of the greatest interest in his life in a more natural way 
than in the unhealthy, stuffy atmosphere of the back 
stairs. It may be asked whether the relief of tension is neces- 
sary. Indeed it is. The child finds inner peace, and is soon 
able, to his parents’ surprise, to direct his released energy to 
the real tasks of everyday life, especially those set by the 
school, and to master them. 

It is true that the child becomes ‘more grown up’ in this 
way, but that is no misfortune. It only dispels the old adult 
illusion that the mental life and thoughts of the child develop 
in the ‘paradise of childhood’, according to completely dif- 
ferent laws from those which govern the adult mind. The 
happiness of the child does not consist in ignorance of life’s 
profoundest questions, as seems to be generally believed. 
By ‘protecting’ the child from these things, of which the adult 
may have had bitter experiences, he is not, in fact, protected, 
but, on the contrary, pushed further in. 

At this point I will report extracts from two cases of sexual 


* Cf. Freud: Three Treatise on Sexual Theory (Collected Works, vol. 5), 
on Infantile Theories of Sex (ibid), the Sexual Enlightenment of Children 
(ibid), Interpretation of Dreams (vols. 2 and 3). 
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enlightenment which have already been published in greater 
detail.* 

A BIRTH THEORIES 

“Rudolf. 

He was brought to me as a very nervous boy, nine years old. 
His mother, a simple working-class woman, said he was 
sensitive, often had attacks of fury, and showed no pleasure 
in learning at school. 

At first Rudolf’s attitude towards me was very inhibited, 
and he gave the impression of being very uncertain and ner- 
vous. i 

After a time he thawed. In connexion with a dream he told 
fairly freely some ‘swinish stories’ he had heard from his 
school-fellows, most of them concerned with conception. 
They will be mentioned again later. Suddenly the thing that 
had been troubling him for a long time came out. 

‘I don’t think the stork brings babies, but mother always 
said so, even when I was in the third year of school.’ A pause. 
‘Once she said she had eaten all the tablets and wouldn’t (?) 
give me any. I didn’t believe her. Another time she said Akela, 
the she-wolf, had been there (Rudolf was a wolf-cub) and 
wanted to take me with her. But it was a lie.’ 7 

These statements need little comment. Rudolf’s case is 
the case. He felt betrayed by his parents, the lost, rejected 
child, not even thought worthy of being told the truth. His 
school-fellows knew more. 

Rudolf soon learnt to make a virtue out of his ignorance. 
He separated himself from his companions, shut his ears when 
they spoke about ‘swinish things’, and was, of course, hated 
and persecuted as a queer boy in consequence. The disparity 
shows itself still more clearly in his marked compensating 
intellectual activity at school. Although he was often lazy in 
his lessons, he was one of the first in his class. Rudolf con- 
tinued: 


* See Zeugung, Geburt und Tod. Werden und Vergehen in Mythus und in 
der Vorstellung des Kindes and Psychoanalyse und Heilung eines nacht 
wandelnden Knaben. Both re-issued by Hans Huber, Bern, 1945. 
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‘I then discovered it myself. There was a book on the table 
once, by a doctor, and I read it. It said God gave babies to 
the mother, but only when she earned them.’ (Pause). “There 
was more in the book. There was a class that had only one 
uncle. It was only like a family, a private school. One day 
the children went into the garden house with the uncle. He 
said the mother was going to have a baby. If they were quiet, 
he would go and ask where from. They promised. The mid- 
wife told him and allowed him to tell the children. He told 
them that near mother’s breast there was a little box, with 
little eggs which grow bigger, and then one (!) gets ill and the 
baby comes out of the breast.’ 

The distortion of the act of birth seems to have been the, 
boy’s own invention. The next session was begun by Rudolf 
with these words: 

‘A boy told me once that when it stinks the baby is born.” 

It was the introduction to the theory of anal birth. I was 
convinced from the first that Rudolf knew the truth about 
birth. I have noticed that children under analysis steer towards 
the true description as if in concentric circles, more or less in 
accordance with the phases of their own enlightenment, and in 
accordance with those of phylogenesis. So I left Rudolf to 
himself in his remarks, and only occasionally expressed my 
doubts as to the correctness of his solutions of the problem. 
I asked how it stank when the baby came into the world, but 
I received no answer. Instead, Rudolf gripped the sacral 
region constantly, and after some time stammered out: ‘From 
the loins, that’s where the baby comes out. The box with the 
eggs is further down. The hole comes by itself.’ 

T told him that this was impossible, and in answer he said 
in a small voice: ‘Then the baby comes out of the mouth’. 

I expressed doubts. He was silent for a long time, and at 
last told a story of a swineherd, which showed clearly that he 
identified himself with him, for he was the one who had to do 
with ‘swinish things’. For more than an hour he beat about the 
bush to say that babies come out of the ‘back-side’ (anus). 


Over and over again he started: 
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‘I know now where they come from, but I mustn’t say it. 
It’s a horrid little word.’ 

A very interesting point in this connexion is the story which 
suddenly occurred to him. I will give it in a shortened form. 

‘A mother had a child. She laid it on a bear-skin in the 
wood. Then a wild boar came and attacked it. She defended 
it, and was bitten, Then the father came. He found the child 
whole, but the mother badly bitten, and he speared the wild 
boar. She died afterwards.’ 

In this story, with its many relationships, the questions of 
conception as well as that of birth leak out, coupled with the 
idea of blood and death. The spearing has, however, already 
been transferred to the totem animal. The pig is a well-known 
symbol of motherhood, but in this story it appears in herma- 
phrodite form. It digs its tusks (knife, phallus) into the mother 
(as a male) and is itself speared by the man. The story is 
reminiscent of Bellerophon the fighter of Amazons and also 
protector of women, and of his killing of the wild boar.* The 
Amazons are also of hermaphrodite nature. Rudolf described 
the maternal character of the pig in lively colour and with 
much love. At the cinema he had seen a film of a ‘mother-pig’ 
suckling her litter. He saw how the piglets were fed, how the 
sow ‘offered’ to the weaker ones, because she had to see to 
it that they should have something to drink as well as the 
others. 

An old barrier was broken, reconciliation with the sow, the 
‘swinish things’ was achieved, and from that moment he 
could speak fairly freely about birth and conception. He said 
he had thought that babies could not come into the world 
from there (the anus) because usually only nasty things came 
out, but it was through a hole. I asked him if he was quite 
sure that the baby was born there, at the back. He hesitated. 
As an answer he told me two stories of the citizens of Schilda. 

‘Once upon a time the citizens of Schilda changed over the 
houses. They broke them in two and those who lived in the 
* See J. J. Bachofen. Urreligion und antike Symbolen. Leipzig, 

C. A. Bernouilli, 1926, vol. 2, 166. 
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lower part went to the top and vice versa.’ 

We see the intention. The citizens of Schilda lived upside 
down. What had been above was now below, or, if we transfer 
it to the birth theory, what had been at the back was now in 
front. The second story shows the same inversion: 

‘The citizens of Schilda pull a cow by the neck to a bundle 
of hay on the roof.’ 

Inverted behaviour was also shown by the woman carrying 
eggs to market, about whom Rudolf also told me. On her 
way to market she pictured how she would get richer from 
selling eggs, and would buy sheep, and get a husband and 
children and so on, but then she fell down and all her eggs 
were broken. 

It is interesting to observe how, every time a resistance is 
broken down and a painful subject comes into the foreground, 
the line of least resistance is taken first, and the subject is 
approached by means of symbolical stories or events. So it 
was in this case. Rudolf himself said it was the wrong way 
round that the child comes out at the back, because, of course, 
it comes out in front, through the navel. So he dodged aside 
again and spoke at length about the navel and the umbilical 
cord, etc., to end, at long last, with vaginal birth. 

If we sum up the course of this analytical enlightenment, the 
chief thing that strikes us is that Rudolf expressed fairly fully 
all the infantile ideas about birth, and did this in the order in 
which, according to my experience, they usually appear in 
the child’s mind. 

According to this, children come: 

1. From God. God is hermaphroditic, the God of antiquity. 
He is represented by Heaven, angels, the Saviour and the 
Moon.* 

2. Out of bushes (or other plants, caves, springs, fountains, 
ponds, lakes, oceans, valleys, forests, etc.) The hermaphrodite 
idea is broken. Heaven fertilizes the Earth. 


* Regarding lunar motherhood, see Bachofen, op. cit., vol. 1, 64-109; 
122; 314 ff; vol. 2, 49; 52; 62 ff; 468; etc. 
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3; From the Stork (or other animals). The stork, as a cosmic 
being, is the intermediary from the uranic realm. At the same 
time he is the bird of the bog, where the child originates as if 
from an androgynous sexual union. The child and the ancients 
share the same idea, that new life springs from a hermaphro- 
ditic primal cause.* The moon, too, which the Egyptians 
related especially closely to marshland, had a bisexual charac- 
ter (Luna, Lunus).} 


4. From the Mother: 


(a) Out of the breast (displacement upwards and identi- 
fication with the source of nourishment). 

(b) Out of the back (backache during labour pains). 

(c) Out of the mouth (food represents the sperm). Where 
it entered the offspring must come out. 

(d) Out of the anus (corresponding to the discharge 
of food). 

(e) Out of the navel. 

(£) Through the vagina. 


THEORIES OF CONCEPTION 


"With the solution of the problem of birth, resistance to the 


Conscious solution of the problem of conception was loosened 
in Rudolf’s mind. Here also the narrow barrier between 
ontogenesis and phylogenesis was evident. 

After Rudolf had worked fairly hard on the difference 
between the sexes, he put the question how the child gets into 
the mother. He tried to find a solution, passing over the 
cosmic representations with their mainly hermaphrodite 
character (which is generally also seen in child analysis in 
general) and limiting his attention to the mother, to whom, 
however, he transferred the hermaphroditism. In support of 
* Cf. Freud: Eine Kindheitserinnerung des Leonardo da Vinci (Collected 


Works, vol. 9). 
Bachofen. Op. cit. vol. 1, 314 ff; 377; Vol. 2, 63-71; 298-300. 
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the masculine component of woman (as a boy, he is, of course, 
himself hermaphrodite by identification with the mother), 
he spoke of his sister, four years younger than he, who used 
to act as if she urinated like boys. In addition: ‘A girl at 
school had a knitting needle in her hand, and kept hitting the 
central heating pipe with it. I know another joke. A boy 
asked me if I had heard it. I asked ““Heard what?” He said 
“That a woman in Z. . . station had let off a stink (wind)”. 
He laughed. I said: “How could you hear that at B... 2? 

When Rudolf had thus suggested the self-fertilizing, mascu- 
line character of woman, he moved closer to the subject of 
actual conception. 

‘The child gets into the mother by eating, and it comes from 
the good part, that doesn’t pass out. But the child doesn’t 
come from meat, it comes from oat-flakes, or porridge, 
anyway, from a good, wholesome food.’ 

I asked him: ‘Couldn’t the child get into the mother in 
some other way?’ 

In answer, Rudolf told me two more stories of the citizens 
of Schilda, the sinking of the bell in the lake and the drowning 
of the crab. Both stories show typical symbolism of conception. 

Before this, Rudolf had told me that a boy had told him 
that the man pushed a long stick through the woman’s back 
(see his ideas on birth through the back), so that it stuck out 
in front, and then he went round her and pulled the stick 
through his own belly. Here Rudolf remembered a story from 
the Busch Album ‘The terrible effects of a pencil’. It is a most 
impressive representation of the analogy: conception = death. | 
The artist Pedrillo always carried in his pocket a pencil well- 
sharpened at both ends. One moonlit night he met his beloved 
in the myrtle grove and as he clasped her in his arms the 
pencil transfixed them both and they fell dead. 

At this point in the study of conception, Rudolf’s father 
stepped in and fully enlightened the boy, so I heard no more 
from him on this subject. In the following description of the 
analysis of another child we shall see that children develop 
theories of the same kind about conception as about birth. 
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Fred. 

Fred, a boy eight years old, suffered from fear of fat bogies, 
which ‘stuck out their bellies like this’. He could not bear to 
see women with large bellies and ran away from them. When 
he asked, his mother told him that big bellies came from much 
eating, but Fred believed, as he told me during treatment, 
that these women had eaten children, like the witch in the 
fairy tales. 

‘When I read fairy tales’, he said, ‘and a fat witch comes 
into them, I don’t read any further. It makes me shudder. 
The bogies stick out their bellies extra far, and they tie in 
their hips, so that their breast sticks out like a ball, and the 
belly underneath like a great balloon, so that they look like an 
8. When I was in bed one day last week, I suddenly saw such 
a fat woman before me, and she had a soup-ladle in her hand 
and was going to hit me with it. I called Mummy, and suddenly 
she wasn’t there any more. She had a pointed cap, and eyes 
like slits, little hands, a big belly and a large mouth. She 
Squinted and looked at me angrily. My brother, Walterli, 
always says he will never marry such a fat woman. We’re 
afraid of Frau S. too, because she gets fatter every day. 

‘Mummy was fat too, once, five years ago, when she 
was ill. She had fever. Walterli came into the world 
just then. I was never allowed to go into her room 
because she was so very ill. There was always a nurse 
with her. And whenever I asked if I might go in yet, the 
nurse said I must wait a little longer. I was so lonely 
then. Daddy gave me a lot of magazines because I couldn’t 
go in to Mummy. When the nurse said I might go in I 
dropped everything and hurried. Walterli lay in the wheeled 
cot and had his fists in his mouth, and he woke up just 
then and cried. But he couldn’t open his eyes yet; they 
were quite sunk in fat. Then I went to Mummy and we showed 
each other pictures. 

‘Even before Walterli was born, Mother was in bed. When 
she ever got up, she had a still bigger belly. That wasn’t nice 
any more.’ ' 
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We shall probably not be far wrong if we conclude, from 
what Fred said, that the fat bogies he was afraid of represented, 
in some way, his pregnant mother. The changes of pregnancy 
must have given the boy a repulsive impression. Some- 
thing happened to his mother which was inexplicable and 
uncanny. 

There followed an interplay of questions and answers 
between Fred and me on the subject of birth and con- 
ception, which I shall try to reproduce, in a slightly abridged 
form. 

The question was: “Where did Walterli come from? 

‘I asked Daddy, but he didn’t say anything. Mummy said 
once that babies were in little eggs and then came out. She 
also said that a stork fished them out of a pond and packed 
them up. I think the bit about the eggs is true. When they are 
big enough the shells crack and fall off.’ 

‘And where are the eggs? Where do they come from?’ 

‘When the babies jump out they’re in Mummy’s bed.’ 

‘And where are the eggs before that?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Where do you think they might be?’ 

‘In the bed too, quite small at first, and then getting larger 
and larger.’ 

‘And who puts them in the bed?’ 

‘Nobody.’ 

‘But somebody or other must surely put them in?’ 

‘They grow there by themselves.’ 

‘Just by themselves, out of nothing?’ 

“Yes, out of warmth.’ 

‘Then they should grow in all beds, since all beds get warm 
when one sleeps in them.’ 

‘But when an egg is in Mother’s bed it gets warmer there. 
And they grow only in Mummy’s bed because they can stay 
with her afterwards.’ 

‘And who makes them go only into Mummy’s bed?” 

‘Nobody.’ 

‘That is very strange.’ 
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Silence. 

‘How long do they stay in Mummy’s bed before they hatch a 

‘A month.’ 

‘What happens when the bed has to be made?” 

‘They stay in it.’ 

‘But the bedclothes are taken off and shaken.’ 

‘Then Mummy goes into Daddy’s bed and takes the eggs 
with her.’ 

‘I see, and where does she put them?” 

‘At the top, near the pillow.’ 

‘Have you ever seen them there?’ 

‘No, I was never allowed to see how things were.” 

‘But the egg must be quite big at the end.’ s ‘ 

“Yes, like this’,and he showed a doubled fist. “It grows in bed. 
' ‘But it is hardly possible for something to grow out of 
sheets.’ , 

‘When Mummy lies in bed . . . . and she.... and then there’s 
a little lump on her leg, and it gets bigger when she moves and 
then it falls into the bed.’ 

‘Whereabouts on her leg?” 

‘On the calf.’ g 

‘On the calf? Can an egg come out there? Surely there’s 
only flesh and bone there.’ ’ 

‘Perhaps it comes out at the breast. I thought it was the 
calf because it’s warmer there.’ 

‘What about the big belly you talked about? Could the egg 
be in it? 

‘No.’ 

‘How does a hen lay an egg? How does it come out ? 

‘Somewhere around the belly, too.’ 

“Why “too” ? 

“Because in Mummy too it comes out somewhere between 
the breast and the belly.’ 

‘So Mummy’s egg would, after all, be in the belly?’ 

‘Yes, somewhere between the breast and belly.’ 

‘But is there a hole between the breast and the belly through 
which it could come out?” 
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‘No, but there’s a slit, and it grows together again later. 
In the hen the egg comes out of the beak, but in people it 
comes out of the heart.’ 

‘Is there a hole there? That seems hardly possible, because 
Mummy would die of it. Surely it can only come out where 
there is already a hole.’ 

‘Then it comes out of the mouth.’ 

‘That is a hole, of course, but it is much too small for a 
baby to come out of.’ 

There followed a long-drawn-out exchange of questions and 
answers, in which Fred mentioned all the depressions in the 
body. He gave the fullest theory of birth, in that he touched 
on all the possible perversions of delivery. I will not weary the 
reader with all this, but merely mention the parts through 
which, according to Fred, the child can be born, namely the 
axilla (where the giant Imir bore the first men), the navel, 
the larynx, the loins, between the breast and the abdomen, 
the ears, the nose, the back, between the vertebrae, the knee, 
the eye, between the thighs (pointing to the groin), the back 
of the neck, the foot and, finally, after overcoming strong 
resistance, he managed to say that the child came out through 
the anus. It took him more than an hour to give birth to the 
word. 

Before the final enlightening session I telephoned to the 
mother to give no answer if Fred should happen to ask through 
what opening the child is born. At the same time she invited 
me to dinner. She told me that Fred had thrown himself into 
a chair as soon as he had reached home and had asked spon- 
taneously out of what hole the child came. He, who had never 
even ventured to suggest any question on the subject. In 
honour of my visit he wished, as a good artist, to give me @ 
special surprise. He put a picture on the table, beside my 
plate—a picture of a chicken coming out of its egg. 

There are parallels in mythology to all the parts of the body 
Fred named as possible outlets for delivery.* We cannot g0 
* See my book Zeugung, Osburt und Tod. Werden und Vergehen im Mythus 

und in der Vorstellung des Kindes. Bern (Hans Huber) 1945. 


s 
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into this here, and will only follow the progress of explanation 
from anal to vaginal birth. Here the question of the difference 
between the sexes came to the fore. 

I asked Fred the direct question ‘Couldn’t children come 
out in front too?’ 

‘No, because there isn’t such a big hole in front, and one 
can’t press.’ | 

‘You say Mummy has children; what about Daddy? Do 
men have children too?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I wonder why not.’ 

‘Because they have to go to the office.’ t 

I tried to lead him to the subject of physical differences, 
and he mentioned a few sexual characteristics. Among other 
things he had seen Walterli drink at his mother’s breast. But 
he did not mention differences in the sexual organs. 

At the next session he told the following dream: 

‘Walterli said to me, “Look up there, in the air, the Christ- 
child is coming”. He called ‘‘Coo-ee” but nobody answered, 
Then the Christ-child turned into a kite.’ 

This dream opened the way to theories of conception. 

In his comments Fred said ‘The kite can go so high because 
the wind blows in from below. It blows up the paper so that it 
becomes quite rounded, and the wind can’t get out again. 
The paper is like a belly in which there is a child.’ The wind 
as an inseminating agent is known to us in mythology. Like 
the primitive races, Fred did not at first connect it with the 
masculine principle. For him, as we shall see from his next 
comments, his mother was hermaphroditic. She conceives 
and bears children out of herself. 

I asked: ‘How did the child get into the mother? It must 
have got in somehow, like the wind in the kite.’ 

‘The child grows by itself in the mother.’ 

‘But you must’ have heard at school that you must put a 
seed into the soil before a plant can grow.’ 

‘At first the child is in the skin, where there’s a little lump, 
like a wart. It is an infection. The wart is as small as a little 
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grain. Then the grain falls from the skin of the leg into the 
bed, and then sticks to the belly. Here it goes on growing, and 
goes in deeper and deeper, until it is inside the belly.’ 

We see that Fred imagined self-fertilization, similar to that 
in bi-sexual plants. For Fred the (warm) air under the blan- 
kets was the intermediary between the male and the female 
organs, as it is in plants. 

The dream in the next session brought the father, as ipro- ` 
creator, into the matter. This was it: 

‘I was driving in the car with Father and Mother. The wind 
was blowing hard. Beside the windscreen there was a crack 
where it blew in so hard one couldn’t speak. Daddy’s cap 
blew off. I saw it. It was lying on the railway line. Then he 
said he’d put it on more firmly this time.’ 

The comments were: ‘The wind came into the car through 
the crack just as it did into the kite. In the cap there’s also 
a sort of slit in front. The wind can get in there too.’ 

The kite, the car and the cap are symbols of the mother, into 
whom the wind, as fertilizing principle, can penetrate. The 
father too could get inside the car and the cap. Fred amplified. 

‘The kite and the hat were blown up like Mummy by the 
warm air in bed. The warm air touches the little egg in Mummy 
and from that the baby comes. And when she eats or drinks 
anything the good juice flows to the egg and that makes it 
grow and the child comes out of the belly. So Daddy must 
give her good food to eat. Pollen is carried by the wind too, 
and that kind of wind gets into Mummy. 

‘When my Daddy was born there was a seed left in his 
mother, and an egg grew out of it. And when I was born my 
seed also stayed inside Mummy, and from it came Walterli.’ 

I asked Fred what kind of seed he had been born from. 
The answer was evasive. 

‘From Mummy’s heart. She has to take a medicine.’ 

‘Who gives it to her?’ 

‘The doctor.’ 

‘Then any woman could buy the medicine and have children. 


Why need she be married then?’ 
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‘Well, Daddy has to make Mummy quieter. And then, about 
Christmas, he goes into the room with Mummy and we 
mayn’t go in, just as I wasn’t allowed to go in when Walterli 
was born. Then they love each other, like animals when they 
jump on each other.’ 

After I had given a few more details in explanation the 
problem was solved intellectually, though not yet emotionally. 
At school Fred painted a great picture, a sun (male symbol) 
sinking into the sea (female symbol). 

With this enlightenment the fear of fat bogies vanished, 
and his attitude to his mother became more affectionate. 
Until then it had been remarkably cold, because of the nega- 
tive connexion, which unconsciously made the mother appear 
as a fat bogy, or a strangler. 


Kurt's drawing. 

Ten-year-old Kurt brought a dream book to one psycho- 
analytical session. On the cover there was a drawing. In the 
course of our work, which had been progressing well for some 
time, we had encountered the Oedipus complex. Kurt suddenly 
deviated from the subject and spoke of his masturbation. He 
was a strong masturbator, and had been so from his fourth 
year. His masturbatory acts were accompanied by an agreeable 
tickling sensation and strong erection. 

The defence of the assertion of a sexuality in childhood 
must long ago have become senseless. Similarly it is time that 
the erroneous idea that psychoanalysts search for sexual 
causes and lead the child to them by suggestion should at 
last disappear. The contrary is true. The psychoanalyst tries, 
as far as he consciously can, to avoid exerting any kind of 
influence, even normal. Unconsciously, of course, effects of 
some kind will always be developed in the course of trans- 
ference. But even without exerting any influence, everyone 
who systematically studies his unconscious mind for any 
length of time, even if he is left entirely to himself, even a 
child, will sooner or later come to the sexual problem, to his 
‘vital nerve’. What could be more natural? I have observed 
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in children with strong repressions that for twenty or thirty 
sessions they will only express the sexual problem in symbols, 
until at last resistance is broken, the inhibitions are loosed, 
and free talk about sexual desires and actions becomes pos- 
sible. This is the moré comprehensible because the relations 
between the child and the adult are still strongly authoritarian, 
which increases the distance and strengthens the barriers. 

Although Kurt had spoken fairly. freely about his mastur- 
bation during the session before the one to which he brought 
the drawing, I had a feeling that he was really working on the 
problem of incest, and that he was trying to ‘lead me a dance’, 
“fob me off? or ‘catch me’ with his talk on masturbation. I 
use these expressions purposely. We shall see later what they 
mean. 

The drawing showed my supposition to be correct. Kurt 
had copied two figures from his reading book, taken from two 
different illustrations. The figures faced each other. They 
belonged together. One was the schoolmaster from the illus- 
tration of the story ‘A Naughty Apple’ (by Simon Gfeller). 
Opposite him sat the boy playing a flute from the poem “The 
Trout’ (by Friedrich Förster). The schoolmaster represented 
me. The boy was Kurt. This was Kurt’s own explanation. 
Now how did Kurt arrive at this juxtaposition? I drew his 
attention to the contexts of the two stories. He soon recog- 
nized the symbolical representation of masturbation. To make 
the interpretation comprehensible it is necessary to give the 
two stories briefly. First ‘A Naughty Apple’. The apple is a 
well-known and universal sexual symbol (apple of Paradise). 
Substitute the word ‘penis’ for ‘apple’ throughout: 

‘Hansli sat at school. He was supposed to be writing an 
essay. In his pocket he had an apple. A golden-yellow ‘Summer 
King’ it was. For a time Hansli wrote steadily.” (The pen- 
holder often proves to be a penis symbol, and writing to 
correspond with the sexual act. A relationship between the 
writing, the playing with the apple and the masturbation is 
therefore conceivable.) 

‘Suddenly the apple in the trouser pocket began to move 
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and murmured: “Here, Hansli, have you quite forgotten me? 
Take me out”. At first Hansli behaved as if nothing had 
happened. But that apple just wouldn’t keep still. It wriggled 
and lay heavily on Hansli’s leg; it nearly pressed a hole in his 
leg. That little fellow meant to force his way out of the pocket. 
Hansli had to hold his pocket shut with his hand, or the 
apple would have hopped out. That way he could really 
hardly write at all. Every time he put his pen to the paper the 
apple became obstreperous again and behaved worse and 
worse in that pocket. At last it began to give Hansli real pains 
up to his stomach and up to his neck. What was he to do? 
He reached down with his hand and grasped the apple as 
hard as he could. He thought “That'll settle you!” But that 
scallywag of a “Summer King” wouldn’t give up yet. He 
turned round in Hansli’s hand and shouted: “Let me out! 
Tm choking! I can’t breathe any more!” At last Hansli took 
him out, to see what was the matter. No sooner was the apple 
out of the pocket than he grinned at Hansli and said: “Ha, ha, 
I beat you after all! ” Then Hansli became as angry as a bull. 
He took the “Summer King” and said: “I'll teach you to keep 
quiet”, and bit a great chunk out of it. And he chewed it up 
and gnawed it until nothing was left but the stalk. That’s how 
angry the boy was. In his fury Hansli never noticed that the 
master and half the class were watching and smiling mock- 
ingly. Only when he swallowed the last mouthful did he 
realize it, and his cheeks went red. Especially when the school- 
master said: “You've got the better of that apple now. Great 
Hansli! ” ? 

Eating the apple was at once recognized by Kurt as a symbol 
of masturbation. The whole story is, in fact, a brilliant repre- 
sentation of the struggle between the desire for and the pro- 
hibition of pleasure, and needs no further explanation. 

But why did Kurt, in his drawing on the dream book, not 
simply draw Hansli with the schoolmaster, holding the apple 
in his hand, looking at it, and about to eat it, as in the story 
book? In the picture Hansli had his back turned to the school- 
master, believing that he acted in secret. The boy drawn by 
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Kurt faced the schoolmaster, gaily playing a penny whistle. 
Playing a whistle, by displacement upwards, is also a typical 
symbol of masturbation. Kurt meant by this, that he had 
already confessed his masturbation to me. But he meant more 
than this. Let us look at the poem ‘The Trout’ more closely. 
(I am summarizing and quoting only a few passages. It should 
be noticed that the fish is also a symbol of the penis.) ‘In the 
stream in the wood gay little trout were playing. A fisherboy 
came with his rod and net and, to amuse himself, lay down 
on the green bank, took a whistle in his hand, and said: “Keep 
still a minute and listen to what I want. I don’t want much. 
I will play and you must dance”? 

‘He took his whistle and played. However, the young things 
wandered and strayed, some this way and some that, to and 
fro. They did not dance. The boy said: “Prick up your ears, 
and Pll play you another piece.” So the boy played three 
times, but all to no purpose. Then the boy took his net, caught 
all the trout, put them in a cask, took them to town and sold 
them to a cook. She was just ready, the pot was already on 
the fire, and she threw the poor trout into the seething waves. 
Then they leapt and sprang in the air: “We should like to 
dance, alas!” The trout want to go back to the stream, but 
the fisherman will not take them there. Who will not dance 
at the opportune moment, must often dance when he is 
unhappy.’ 

In the drawing, Kurt plays his penny whistle before me. 
Masturbation is no longer an action he need hide from me. 
On the contrary; with his masturbation he intends to ‘lead me 
a dance’, and if I refuse he will ‘catch ° me and eat me like the 
poor fish. It will be seen that the interpretation of the picture 
confirmed my supposition. 

But the story of the trout gave me a still more distinct 
indication that the whole confession of masturbation was only 
an ‘as if’, namely, as if the masturbation complex were the 
central complex, whereas it was really incest, the Oedipus 
complex, against whose emergence into consciousness Kurt 
was struggling. The drawing meant: If you don’t dance to 
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the masturbation whistle you will be caught and put in the 
cook’s pot, which is already on the fire. Kurt wantéd to throw 
me into the seething waves, so that I should leap and spring 
in the air. The love death of the fish (penis) in the woman’s 
pot (vagina) is here distinctly outlined. The drawing is thus 
first an expression of the masturbation complex which has 
been overcome, and secondly the expression of activation 
of the incest. It is a death wish against me, that is, by referring 
back, against his father (the schoolmaster). An attempt is 
made to overcome Kurt’s own fear of death, which arose with 
his original and repressed incestuous wish, by restoring the 
love act to the father (that is, to me), but also the death which 
accompanies it. 

The drawing showed me, therefore, what I might not dance 
after, and how I must not let myself be ‘caught’ and eaten. 

So we passed on to Kurt’s incest complex at his very next 
visit. The boy brought a dream about cats, always cater- 
wauling and chasing each other, disturbing his rest. His train 
of ideas brought him to recall how he and a friend used to 
lie in wait for cats to shoot them in the anus with an air pistol. 
He told how he had often stalked them to see them quarrel 
with each other and climb on each other to make kittens. He 
also told how he had formerly slept in the same bed as his 
sister, and how they had crept on each other, with the intention 
of making children (dolls). Finally, he said he had always 
risen early in the morning and listened to his parents in their 
bedroom. They also talked of making children. He heard 
groans, tumbling about and so on, and associated love with 
sadism. This, with the added stimulus of his strong incestuous 
wishes, may have been the origin of his extremely ambivalent 
conception of love as the highest bliss and the deepest pain 
that is, death, an idea often found in poetry and also in the 
psychoanalytical literature. 

Here we see that in psychoanalytical treatment it is often 
apparently non-essential things, in this case the drawing, 
which point the way to the unravelling of a complicated tangle 
in a mental structure. If the psychoanalyst can recognize such 
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‘non-essentials’ his work is, of course, made much shorter and 
easier. There is aiso less danger of going astray with the patient 
along the by-paths into which the patient, often uncon- 
sciously, tries to tempt him. 


MASTURBATION AND CASTRATION 


The relationship between the masturbation and castration 
complexes, generally very close even in the conscious mind, 
may, in the unconscious mind grow closer to the point that 
one complex comes to stand for the other. 

The fear of castration is nearly always the result of a trauma- 
tic experience. For instance, a little boy puts his hand under 
the blankets, ‘plays’ with his penis, and is seen by the nurse, 
warned, and, perhaps, his hand is slapped. The child may 
even be threatened with having the ‘thing’ cut off, or told that 
the raven, or dog or cat will come and bite it off and eat it. 

Even when the child has no memory of such an event, and 
even in cases where the parents give assurances that they have 
never used such childish threats, masturbation and castration 
form one unit in the mind, and show themselves inseparable 
and devastating in their effects. We know, from thousands of 
experiences, that in such matters human memory cannot be 
trusted. It is true that the unconscious mind forgets nothing, 
not even the ‘sins’ of past generations. I will relate such a case, 
in which neither the boy needing treatment nor his parents 
could remember any threat of castration. i 

Erwin was a delicate boy, who caused his parents much 
anxiety. His mother gave me a list of the illnesses he had 
already passed through: pneumonia three times, inflammation 
of the middle ear, measles several times, chickenpox, frequent 
sore throat and catarrh. He also had an ocular tic, and his 
face often twitched nervously. 

For his ten years, Erwin had unusual insight into his illness 
and a strong will to recover. At the beginning of treatment 


he told the following dream: 
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‘My father went up to the band-stand to make music. He 
would not take me with him, but I was there all the same with 
Mother. Suddenly Father and I were at home again. Father 
went into his bedroom and stuffed laundry into his trousers, 
which lay on the divan, so that people would think he was 
lying there. I went in, and he ran out through the balcony 
door, and I saw that he had a piece cut off near the trousers 
(in the genital region). I cried out and woke up.’ 

This dream occupied us for many sessions. I supposed it 
was a matter of castration of the father in order that the boy 
eould take his place with the mother. However, as we shall see 


_ from Erwin’s comments, there was, for the moment, ina 


superficial layer of the repressions causing the conflict, 
merely a transference of the fear of being himself castrated 
by his father back to the threatener, and this fear of castration 
originated in masturbation. 

On the subject of ‘cutting off Erwin expressed the following 
ideas: 

. ‘Father always says I am to pull out a tooth which doesn’t 
hurt... . I had a little cut on my finger once. Mother laughed 
at me and wouldn’t believe that it hurt, but it got worse and 
worse and my finger got full of pus. I was afraid they’d have 
to cut it off. When I sleep with my little finger under my head, 
it gets quite stiff, and when I bite it it doesn’t hurt. The other 
fingers never get stiff. . . . Last Christmas I was given a book 
showing how the wind blew down a tower... ? 

A tooth, a finger and the tower were all to be removed. 
They are unmistakable symbols of the penis. But why castra- 
tion? The next comment already pointed to masturbation: 

‘Our garden gate was once being painted. I tried it with my 
finger to see if the paint was dry. A workman scolded me and 
asked if I always had to look with my fingers and had no eyes.’ 

Immediately, however, resistance set in from the masturba- 
tion complex which had been touched. Erwin related an event 
which gave the obvious material for his dream: 

‘The day before yesterday Father had a toothache and 
Mother didn’t want him to go to the rehearsal of the concert, 
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but he went all the same. Yesterday he went to the dentist, 
but now he has a worse toothache than before, because the 
dentist broke off a bit of his tooth.’ 

We remember that in the dream the father himself was 
‘broken off? instead of the tooth. After describing the symbo- 
lical castration of his father the following event arose in 
Erwin’s memory: 

“I once found an old rusty pistol, and meant to get Father 
to mend it. Then I thought that, after all, nothing could be 
done with it, and threw it away. Later on I found it again and 
put it in my pocket, but still later I put it in a cess-pit.’ 

Erwin interpreted the pistol as a penis symbol. So this 
event shows itself to us first as a castration (throwing away the 
pistol) and then as sexual intercourse, probably incestuous 
(cess-pit in ‘mother’ earth). So far we have unravelled the 
tangle of conflicts thus: castration of the father (in the dream), 
because he wished to castrate the boy (pull out a tooth) as a 
punishment for masturbation (touching with a finger). The 
conscious mind denied these relationships, and the free com- 
ments repeated this train of thought, but with more distinct 
symbols. The father was castrated (broken tooth), not because 
of masturbation, but because of incest. The incest complex, 
however, remained repressed for the moment. For many 
sessions the boy searched his memory to find the connexion 
between masturbation and castration. 

He spoke in detail of ‘handicraft lessons’, of pressing, 
planing, sawing off pieces of wood, cutting off, and of the 
shavings. About these last he dreamt that he took them home. 
‘Manual skill’ (masturbation) and ‘cutting off’ and ‘shavings’ 
(castration) occupied his mind more and more. Finally he 
connected the cutting off and the shavings with the cutting 
of the father in the first dream. 

‘Perhaps robbers came, who hated Father and quickly cut 
him in two. But who sent them? God sent them because he 
thought something must happen to that man... . Perhaps I 
cut Father in two myself. He shouldn’t have done such a 
horrid thing to me as to refuse to take me with him. . . Perhaps 
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he threw away a lighted match. . . .Perhaps he stole some 
little cigars from a tobacconist’s shop.’ Thus the father is to 
be punished for throwing away lighted matches or stealing 
cigars. Here again we find symbols of the penis. Now, however, 
Erwin began to show strong resistance, and finally said he 
had once seen his little sister naked. On that occasion he 
noticed that she only had a ‘slit’, and immediately thought 
her penis had been cut off. He said: 

‘Then I was often afraid mine would be cut off, too. I always 
thought Father would do it. Then I kept looking at it for a 
long time and thinking “If only they don’t cut it off”... .I 
generally keep my hands above the blanket because I play 
with a Teddy Bear. Even now I always sleep with the Teddy 
Bear.** Father wanted to cut off my penis, and then the robbers 
thought “Because of that we'll cut him right through the mid- 
dle, and make no mistake about it.” In the past . . . in the 
past I may have played with my penis and they didn’t want 
me to, so they would rather cut it off.’ 

It may be said in passing that after this the boy’s ocular tic 
disappeared. It had begun some years before as a self-punish- 
ment for looking at his penis. This report shows the close 
relationship between masturbation and the fear of castration. 

In the later stages of treatment it became clear that in his 
dream he cut his father in two as a punishment for threatening 
to castrate him, so we must reach the conviction that the 
interpretation, which at first seemed rather daring, proved 
to be correct. 


eo 
* Playing with the Teddy Bear became a substitute for the repressed 
masturbation. 


IV. DREAM INTERPRETATION, SOLUTION OF 
COMPLEXES, TRANSFORMATION OF CHARACTER 


A DREAM OF ‘PARADISE’ 
I 


Tue human ‘primal scenes’ described in myths reappear 
so often in our dreams, and especially those of children, whose 
thinking even while awake is closer to the myth than ours is, 
that they must be regarded as a separate class of typical dream 
motive, the mythical class. We will take up Nietzsche’s idea 
that dream thinking is a phylogenetic, more ancient form of 
thinking, and amplify it. \ 

In my book Zeugung, Geburt und Tod, I pointed 
out some of the more important relationships between 
myths and the dream thinking of the civilized child, and 
will here give an example which was not given in that 
book. 

It was a ‘Paradise’ dream, partly reproducing and partly 
modifying the Fall, dreamt by a boy fifteen years old, called 


Max. His mother, who loved him dearly as her only son, had ` 


had to be sent to a mental hospital when the boy was in his 
fifth year. He therefore attached himself the more strongly to 
his sister, a year older than he. After his father’s second 
marriage with a very young woman, Max became unbearable, 
stubborn, moody, quarrelsome and rough. In his last year at 
school, when his sister had left to learn a profession, his 
behaviour became so bad that there were often fights between 
him and his father. The father’s strength was no longer 
sufficient to deal with this strong youth, and he 
found it necessary to call for my help in bringing up his 
son. 

“At the very beginning of his psychoanalytical werk with 
me, death wishes against the father appeared in Max’s dreams, 
also denial of his own parentage, together with the feelings 
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of guilt arising from these, activation of a desire for punish 
ment and wishes for his own death. 

In the intense resistance against consciousness of this 
attitude towards his father, Max produced tirades of praise 
of his father, often had attacks of giddiness and alternating 
ear, eye and tooth ache, often went to sleep during his visits 
to me, sometimes stayed away, and said at home that he had 
been with me. Whatever happened, he felt he was innocent, 
because he had been led astray. In his dreams, however, he 
silenced his unconscious feeling of guilt by often making 
himself the hero in a battle, generally Winkelried, sacrificing 
himself for the People (wife and children)—really only for his 
mother. That is, he allowed the enemy (his father) to kill him, 
as if in atonement for having wished to kill him. 

How little Max actually was the ‘hero’ who sacrifices him- 
self to the enemy (father) is shown by a significant association 
with the alleged last words of Winkelried, ‘Look after my 
wife and children’ namely: ‘Sometimes when Father thinks 
he can do something better than I can, I wish he would fail’. 


II 


The father image which threatens destruction in the mental 
constellation of the boy—or let us say his super-ego—was now 
altered by analysis to the extent that a dream was able to 
form and to become conscious, showing a situation of the 
natural law released from repression, which is set against 
paternal law, naturally in such a way that the boy still represen- 
ted a part of the latter himself. This was the dream: 

‘I was with my sister in a beautiful garden. Suddenly she cried 
out and jumped on a chair. There was a snake in the shrub- 
bery, reared up ready to strike. I took a rod and cut off its 
head. Then we went out of the garden and buried the snake.’ 

I asked Max what the snake brought to his mind. 

‘It was long, thick and horrid. I should like to see a live 
one rupzing after me. It coils itself up and raises its head. One 
doesn’t know if it will strike. It intended to do it to my sister, 
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and looked at her cheekily.’ 
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‘What sort of intentions had it against your sister?” 


‘what! If it had legs, as in the Bible, ten or twenty legs! 


But it’s the lowest of all things created, and creeps into holes. 
It’s supposed to be a punishment for having tempted Adam 
and Eve.’ 

Pause. 

‘And what did the temptation consist of?” 

‘Well, God asked the two “Why are you hiding?” and 
Adam answered “We have eaten some of the apples”. ... 
No, he said something else: “We were afraid of the snake”. 
_.. No, he didn’t say that either. . . - I don’t know what he 
said.’ 

‘He said they were ashamed because they were naked.’ 

‘Td forgotten. ... And then God drove them out of Paradise 
and Eve had to bear children with great pain, and Adam had 
to work. . . . But the Fall had to happen, or we shouldn’t 
know now what sin is. God wanted it to happen. And so the 
snake comes to my sister in the dream as an evil spirit, because 
she has sinned. It wants to frighten her.’ 

‘And have you any idea what her sin was ge 

‘Well, everybody sins. Nobody is free from it. Even if 
grown-ups no longer say so, they did it when they were child- 
ren. Formerly my sister was always stealing jam and then 
always blamed me. In fact, she always started it when we did 
something wrong.’ 

‘And what did you do wrong?’ 

‘Once we drove into a wall together, in a little cart, and the 
shaft broke. Then I had to tell lies for her. I always had to 
tell lies for her, even when she came home after eight o’clock 
in the evening. . . . Just now, when I was coming to you, I saw 
a pretty girl, who kept looking at me and I at her, and when 
I turned off the road she looked after me. I keep thinking of 
it... . There comes a time when one has to love someone else 
than one’s father and mother, and one has a love affair... . 
One keeps that to oneself. One doesn’t mention it to one’s 
father and mother, just possibly to a sister. She has some 
proper love affairs, too. Sometimes she talks on and on at 
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home about love and gets passions for actors and singers or 
someone else. . . . One doesn’t think any further, and only 
love matters, And one can’t see that it might do harm. But 
nowadays it isn’t easy to have a love affair. The girl has to be 
paid, and then it’s all over.’ 

Here Max went to sleep. I roused him, and now he was 
back in the dream situation. 

‘If Pd been. on bad terms with my sister I shouldn’t have 
helped her in the dream, or only out of pity . . . or I shouldn’t 
have gone into the garden with her at all. Then the snake 
would have bitten and killed her, and I should have been 
sorry afterwards. . . . I should just like to know what would 
have happened afterwards in Paradise if the snake hadn’t 
interfered,’ 

‘What do you think it would be like?’ 


‘T don’t know. . . . The boys always tell you such dirty 
things. They say they went into the woods in the evening and 
did so and so. . . . Once, when I was quite small, about four, 


I went to the Co-operative with my sister, and then we couldn’t 
find the way home. We were taken to the Police Station, and 
then home from there. . . . Once there was a drunken man 
lying on the ground. We passed by him in our little ladder 
cart. Then he woke up and ran after us. We fied, like Adam 
and Eve. ... And once I swung a rake at my sister’s legs, and 
one of the tines ran into her flesh. . . - When we were quite 
small we all slept in the same room, and once, when Father 
and Mother were away we all ran to bed and nobody knew 
anything about it. . . . Every Sunday morning we climbed 
into Father and Mother’s bed and had a pillow fight. . - -Once 
we were all ill, and we were to have gone away, but we had 
high temperatures. Then my sister and I shook down the 
thermometer and then we could travel. And if Mother hap- 
pened to lay the mattress hollow, my sister and I scrambled 
through and crossed each other in the middle and came out 
at the evfer end... . Once my sister and I went down into the 
cellar, and there I hid myself, and she locked me in. I stayed 
locked in for four hours, and didn’t know what to do but 
I 
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eat apples. . . . There’s one thing I don’t like saying. My 
sisters used to sing a song, but only the beginning. They 
wouldn’t say the rest. At last, when I promised them presents 
‘they told me, but I can’t remember how it went. It was one 

of these street ballads, which they sang in bed . . . always in 
` bed. . . . Now I remember it: 


“Come my pet, we'll have a little drink, 
Then IJ’ll whisper in your ear, 
Then we'll lie down on the seat, 
And in nine months you'll be ill.” ” 


I was about seven then. And now I wonder why, if God 
can do everything, He didn’t make clothes for Adam and Eve?’ 


Ul 


For reasons outside our control, treatment had to be broken 
off at this point, after twelve sessions. What has Max’s dream 
in common with the Jewish myth which we know? Or, to put 


the question better, what problem, what principle of life lies ' 


hidden behind the myth on the one hand, and the boy’s dream 
and behaviour? 

Then there is the question, how do the myth and the dream 
differ? Does a second law of life perhaps find expression in 
the dream? 

If we follow the deepest currents in this myth and the dream, 
we find that we really encountered them at a point where they 
cross, and that they flow in opposite directions. I would say: 
In the myth of the Fall we see the development from natural 
law to the law of restraint, to paternal law, civil law, in short, 
to what is later called civilization or culture. In Max, on the 
other hand, the rigid paternal law, the oppressive attachment 
to the father, was loosened under treatment, and, at least in 
the dream and in the comments on it, the intimacy of fraternity, 
the natural blood-bond, in short, natural law tried «9 assert 
itself. In the myth, the somewhat capricious God behaved, 
as it were, inconsequently to the first man, as He later also 
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did in the Flood, when He first forbade sexual intercourse 
and striving for power, and ordered them after the Flood. 
(On this subject see Zeugung, Geburt und Tod, p. 123.) God 
blessed man, commanded him to be fruitful and multiply, to 
fill the Earth and to subdue it. And all animals and plants— 
and all trees—were there for his service and nourishment. 
Then God regretted this and made his first prohibition, con- 
cerning the Tree of Knowledge. As a result, good and evil 
came into the world. Good and evil are also recognized as 
soon as the distinction between what is allowed and what is 
not allowed is made. 

The boundlessness and unity of natural law, that is, the 
claim to the free satisfaction of natural instincts, to which 
Corresponds the anarchic law ‘everything is permitted for 
everybody’ was followed by limitation by paternal law, where 
We recognize God as the exalted and projected Father or 
primal Father, who imposes prohibitions on His sons (the 
children of God), and in this way casts them out of the 
Paradise of free sexual activity and free striving for 
power. 

From this point of view the serpent, the old Devil, is also 
a part of God or of the primal Father. He is, seen psycho- 
analytically, God’s jealous emotions towards His children. 

e sin (= separation) is thus also a sin of the primal Father’s 
(= God), and we recall a statement, which does not seem so 
strange in this connexion, by the Swiss sectarian, Anton 
Unternihrer, of whom Rorschach made an excellent study.* 
Unternihrer was of the opinion that the actual sin in the Fall 
was ‘that man should take the Fall as a Fall at all,’ and become 
ashamed of sex, of which the forbidden fruit, the eating of 
the apple, is the symbol. 

Now what was the situation with Max and his Paradise 
dream? We have scen that his sister took his mother’s place 
in his love relationships. But sibship is the bond of primaeval 
existences; and the union of brother and sister, the unity of 


7 * Int. PsA. Verlag, Vienna, 1927, 
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blood often found in myths (Jewish myths included) is the 
origin of several peoples.* 

That there was, or had been, a sexual relationship between 
Max and his sister, and that it resembled that of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, is easily recognized from Max’s 
comments arising from his dream. i 

Here are a few points to note (the serpent will be disregarded 
for the present): Max repressed the reason why man hid 
himself from God, that is, the erotic factor, but knew that the 
punishment or result of the sinful act was, for Eve, the painful 
birth of a child. Similarly, he did not seem to remember any 
directly sexual acts with his sister, but, just at the end, he 
did remember the sister’s street ballad, in which the girl falls 
ill nine months after the man lies down on the seat with her. 

Even if we only mention in passing the further similarity 
that Max’s sister appears, like Eve, as the temptress and 
instigator, there are signs enough that Max sought or found 
erotic relations with his sister. When travelling with her in 
the little cart he made a mistake and drove into a wall, so 
that the shaft (!) broke. In his associations he sprang from 
his sister to another girl, whom he followed with enamoured 
eyes, spoke of love in general, of separation from father and 
mother, was evidently jealous of his sister’s love fancies, 
going to sleep at this point, and, when roused, saying that he 
had only gone to help his sister in his dream and gone into 
the garden with her, because he was on good terms with her. 

Moreover, the love relationship in which, as Max said, 
parents are deserted, led the two children at an early age to 
commit a significant error, in that they failed to find their 
way home. Unconsciously, they fled from their parent’s home. 
consciously they fled from the drunkard, just as Adam and 
Eve, the couple in love, fled from God. 

The meaning of the flight and hiding becomes quite clear 
in the various scenes in bed and in the cellar (apple eating), 


* Unternahrer believes it is devilish to designate anyone as rother or 
Mother, since all men are brothers and sisters. He therefore sets up the 
matriarchal, elithonic age of primal blood union in sibship. 
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and in the symbolical act of aggression, when Max swung 
the rake at his sister’s legs and a tine ran into her. 

One final word about the serpent. Psychoanalytically, it 
is quite generally a symbol of the penis. Here it has a further 
meaning. In the myth we recognized it as the part fallen from 
God, as the Devil, the Enemy, the Tempter. In the present 
case, however, we must regard it as the embodiment of sexu- 
ality. It receives the greatest punishment because it represents 
the dark vital principle of overpowering sexuality which must 
be mastered and fettered by the conscious will. 

In the dream Max carried out the punishment against the 
serpent itself, as in the Indian and Greek myths of the great 
serpent sacrifices. He beheaded it, that is, since he was still 
strongly identified with the father and his commandments, 

„as in the myths of Jason and Cadmeus, he contributed to the 
victory of the laws of paternity, and the godlike forces of 
light, carrying out the sacrifice of the serpent, the symbolical 
castration of himself and his father. Eros, the primordial god, 
was killed and the powers of repression celebrated their 
triumph here, as in the myth of the Fall. 

In this way I believe I have given an answer, though very 
sketchily, to the question set me in this comparison. If, in the 
end, I found that the final effects of the myth and the dream were 
similar, this is probably correct, in spite of the fact that, as I said 
before, the fundamental currents flow in opposite directions. 
In the myth the flow is from natural law to the culture of 
paternity and in Max from a (certainly exaggerated) civilization 
back to natural law. This last flow was interrupted by the cess- 
ation of treatment. In the dream appearing at the beginning 
of treatment the earlier attitude was still strongly expressed. 
_ In this myth, as in the dream, we find a compromise between 
instinct and repression. In the myth of Paradise the latter won 
the fight, patriarchal culture forbade incest and the offenders 
were banished from Paradise. In Max’s dream the old instinct, 
in a hid<én form, broke out. But here too we see a compromise; 
for “the serpent, the tempter, is killed. In this way, not only 
the father’s ‘sin’, but also the boy’s own sexuality are ‘removed’. 
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TWO ‘FUNNY PICTURES’ 
I 


Roland, a boy of 9 years, suffered from an extraordinarily 
strong compulsion to punish himself, and that in the extreme 
form of self-castration. For years he had tormented his ‘roll’ 
(penis) because it was so ‘sly’, and because it could become so 
large. He squeezed it, pinched it, pulled it, ‘thrashed’ it, tied 
it up, and during analysis he invented the most refined instru- 
ments of torture to torment it, and finally spent hours on the 
subject of ‘splitting it off’. The impulse to these tortures arose 
from repressed masturbation, feelings of guilt, and a need for 
punishment, this last being accompanied by a secondary 
sensation of pleasure, since the penis always became large 
and red during these ‘acts of castration’. 

One day, however, another factor in the production of the 
castration complex which had not appeared before during 
treatment suddenly showed itself. It was related to incestuous 
desires and the Oedipus complex, and was discovered indirectly. 


II 


After the boy had spent a whole visit telling ‘sly’ jokes, he 
he suddenly cried out enthusiastically: 

‘Doctor, shall I make something really cunning for you?’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘A funny picture.’ 

Next day he appeared solemnly with the ‘painting’. With 
an important air he uncovered it for me and laid the cover, 
marked with large letters ‘Protection of the picture’ carefully 
aside. We became engrossed, he in my face and I in the picture. 
At last I remarked: 

‘It is a very nice picture, but I’m afraid I can’t see the joke.’ 

‘Aha, that’s very subtle. It’s explained on the back. è 

I turned it over and read aloud ‘The copper is writing. „down 
the car’s number wrongly. It is I A 16781, and he is ‘whiing 


III A 16780.’ 
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Roland laughed immoderately: ‘Yes, in the picture I wrote 
the number up there in the air, just because it wouldn’t be 
visible if I had written it on the back of the car’. : 

‘Ah’ said I, ‘so the joke is that the copper put an 0 instead 
of a | at the end of the number. But why is he taking the 
number of the car at all?’ \ 

‘Because the driver nearly ran him over, and drove badly 
into the curve.’ ’ 

‘And how did the copper come to make that stupid 
mistake?’ 

“He may have seen the number correctly, and then suddenly 
forgotten which was right, 1 or 0, and so he wrote down a 1. 
‘What did he write?’ h 

‘What am I saying! Of course, he wrote an 0. Now I’ve 
Confused them again. I do make mistakes with figures some- 
times, sometimes even often.’ ; 

‘Then who might the copper be, who so easily confuses 
figures ? 

‘Myself’ (laughing). $ 

‘Good. te why the copper put down 1 instead 
of 0. What do you think?’ ee 

“Well, how can I know? That’s just the joke. 

‘What occurs to you about the 0? 

‘It’s a little more ‘pointed at the top, and at the bottom too, 
quite like an egg.’ 

‘And . . .? Silence. 

Eon on, draw it.’ 

e did so. ‘ 2 3 

SEE: like r ae (vagina) which we used to draw some- 
times when the window-panes were wet.’ 

‘And the 1? 

“Am I to draw that, too?’ 

‘If you like,’ 

phere, inside the 0? 

‘Just cis ike.’ , , 

ell no, Td Baie draw it on the other side. There, that’s 

»,, like a toll (penis).’ 
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‘So really the copper takes the roll away from the car. And 
who is driving?’ 

‘Daddy.’ 

‘I see, so you’re taking...’ 

‘Then I take the roll from Daddy and make a slit instead. 
The copper is taking his name because he is to be punished.’ 

‘I suppose you are punishing him by doing this?’ 

eyes? 

‘What for?’ 

‘Because he drove the wrong way into the curve.’ 

‘What occurs to you about that?’ 

‘He wasn’t careful and there might have been a collision. 
He was going at such a speed, too—nearly 65 miles an hour. 
Perhaps he did something stupid. He nearly drove into the 
ditch, and that’s why his number was taken. And perhaps he 
put down the accelerator too far. In the picture the road goes 
downhill at the curve, and before that it went uphill steeply 
for a long, long way, so he wasn’t very careful, and then he 
rushed straight at the curve . . . . Perhaps he was just looking 
at the mudguard to see if it was straight or dented... . And 
perhaps. . . . Daddy goes into the slit in Mummy, as he does 
into the curve.’* 

The sexual character of the symbolism in these associations 
with ‘running into the curve’ are evident to anyone with 
experience of psychoanalysis. Even sexual excitement, the 
rise to a climax and the descent after orgasm, is expressed. 
The reader may well be surprised that Roland reached the 
core of the matter so quickly. It must be said that he had been 
working psychoanalytically for over eighty hours, and the 
resistance to ideas with sexual contents was no longer so 
strong that he could not overcome it. 

The chief point—the ‘joke’—of the picture was thus under- 
stood and became quite clear to Roland himself. 

It falls into three layers: è 

1. Conscious. The policeman confused the figurei and 0. 
* Ideas on birth and conception had already been worked out and ex- 
plained. 
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2. Unconscious. In the picture a misdemeanour is to be 

punished. The actual misdemeanour, however, is fundamen- 
tally the same as the act of punishment, namely castration 
of the father by Roland (the policeman).’ He castrates the 
father because he has sexual intercourse with the mother. 
We thus see the little Oedipus, raising himself to authority 
(police), judging and punishing his father, raising himself over 
his father, demanding to be father himself in order to possess 
the mother. 
_ 3. Unconscious. At a deeper level this misdemeanour, 
intended to be a punishment, became self-punishment in the 
Eo of self-castration. (This point will be mentioned again 
ater). 


Il 


Let us now pass on to the interpretation of other parts of the 
picture. The policeman had a disproportionately high point 
with a red knob on his cap, which again suggested to Roland 
his father’s penis. Since he was himself the policeman, he 
appropriated this by upward displacement. 

We reached this point in one session. Next day we tried to 
clear up the symbolism of the numbers. I asked Roland: 

‘Why did you choose the number 16781?” 

‘Well, I just wrote it down. Daddy has quite a different 
number on his car. It’s 1025.’ 

‘Really? Well, we might just see what occurs to you about 
the real number. About the 1? f 

‘That’s Daddy, standing just by Mummy, by the 0.’ 

mood. so Daddy is 1 and Mummy is 0. Then what about 
the 2? 

‘It wriggles like a snake. It’s like the hook the key hangs on, 
or like the wave in a river or in the sea when you've thrown 
in a stone . . . or wait, P'ye got it now! It’s like this: A man 
and a woman belong together, like Daddy in the 1 and Mummy 
in the«’standing together. So the 2 is Mummy and Daddy 
together.’ 

Roland again saw sexual relationship—he could hardly 


ra 
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mean any other—first symbolically, as the sinful serpent, 
and as the fitting into each other of the hook and key and 
the stone and the sea. I continued: ‘Good, and now 
the 5? 

‘There are five children. No, we are only 3. But we are 5 
altogether, Daddy, Mummy and three children.’ 

‘I see, and now perhaps we can find out why you chose the 
number III A 16781 in the picture.’ (III A is the index number 
of the town). 

qp 

‘That’s Daddy.’ 

6r 

‘Thats Daddy and Mummy and we three children and 
the slit or the “‘roll” as well.’ 

TP 

‘Daddy, Mummy, three children and the slit and the 
“roll”? 

gy 

‘Daddy, Mummy, three children, slit and “roll”, and a 
visitor or perhaps someone’s going to be born.’ 

a? 

‘Daddy’s “roll’.’ 

‘It seems to me there’s something a little wrong in 
your sum. Can you count people with the slit and the 
“roll” ? : 

‘Not very well. Or no, just a minute! It occurs to me now. 
If my brother Alfred, who died, were with us, we should 
be 6.’ 

‘And 7 then?’ 

‘Well, that’s with the maid as well.’ 

‘And 8? 

‘That’s with Miss J . . . the governess.’ 

This whole interpretation of the car number was given 
spontaneously by Roland, and he confirmed it and its con- 
nexion with the number of his father’s car by poiiiing out 

that the figure 16781 was, without his having intendez-it 
(i.e. unconsciously) formed from the true car number, 1025, 
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by addition, 6 being 5 plus 1, 7 being 2 plus 5, and 8 being 1 
plus 2 plus 5.* 


IV 


At the end of the second session with this ‘funny picture’, 
during which we were mainly concerned with the symbolism 
of numbers, I asked Roland about the meaning of a tree on the 
right hand side of the picture, on which the sun was shining. 
He said the sun was just setting and still shone on the tree. 
I said in astonishment, ‘Setting?’ 

“Of course’, he said, ‘the right side is the west, where the 
sun sets, and the east is on the left, the north at the top and 
the south at the bottom.’ 

j ‘Are you quite sure the west is on the right?” 
Ha, no, I’ve got it the wrong way round again.’ 

‘The session is finished’, said I, ‘Who knows, perhaps this 
confusion means the same as that between the numbers.’ 

At his next visit Roland brought a new ‘funny picture’ 
(very like the first, but with the tree on the right), withthewords: 

‘There’s nothing written on the back this time. Can you 
see the joke? You know, the car isn’t quite in the middle of 
the road, but a little too far to the right.’ 

‘I suppose it’s going to run into the tree.’ 

Quite startled, probably because I found the interpretation 
So easily, he said: 

‘Yes, this picture isn’t really as good as the other.’- 

‘What happens then?” 

‘Ha, the tree is knocked down, Luckily the man in the car 
had no passenger.’ 

‘Then here’s a tree story which we must learn to under- 
stand like the other one. Now think of the first picture, and 
ve tree with the sun shining on it. What occurs to you about 
that?’ 


k Rolandowās båd at arithmetic at school. I thought this strong uncon- 


sci-45 association of numbers with the family complex might be partly 


to blame for this inhibition of his ability to calculate. An improvement 
in this too was now to be expected. 
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‘The tree is round, like a round stool to sit on, or like an 
electric lamp bulb, or like a bucket upside down so that one 
can sit on it. The tree is where the curve is.’ a 

‘And we found out that the curve meant something?’ 

‘Mummy .. . then the tree may be Mummy too, on whom 
Father sits’ (In mythology, too, the tree is more a symbol of 
the mother). 

‘And the sun?’ 

‘That is Daddy’ (The sun is a very ancient symbol of the 
Father principle). 

‘And you got it mixed up and thought the sun was setting?” 

‘It is the same as when I confused the numbers.’ 

I explained to Roland the further relationships of this 
parallelism. The tree and the sun again represent the sexual 
union of the parents, also dictated by Roland’s unconscious 
tendency to repetition, and in the representation Roland 
again made a confusion. Thus he repeated the ‘joke’ and again 
committed the punishable offence of castrating the father, in 
that he caused the sun, the father’s symbolical representative 
to set (to be destroyed) and so separate him from the mother. 
And, as if to manifest this ‘double death’ unconsciously, 
Roland painted a broad mourning border round the picture. 

The tree on the left, by the policeman, was described by 
Roland as thin, and he immediately amplified this with the idea: 

‘As a matter of fact it might be myself, then, in the second 
picture, Daddy would knock me over.’ 

The meaning of the compulsion to self-castration now 
became clearer from another side. Because the boy wished to 
castrate the father, but suppressed the wish, and, under the 
pressure of feelings of guilt and need for punishment took 
the avenging paternal court of law into his super-ego, he 
constantly had to castrate himself. He himself became the 
father (=policeman) who still desired to castrate the real 
father, but let him go, by making a mistake, as the-nolicerzan, 
and going before his authorities (= paternal law) “With, the 
wrong number, i.e. 0 (=vagina) instead of the right one,"s1¢. 
1 (=penis), that is to say, appearing as self-castrated (This 
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is the relation of the picture to point 3, mentioned on page 137). 
A The second picture clearly shows that the super-ego, already 
influenced by Roland’s deep psychological insight, was be- 
ginning to play its cruel part. It is as if all the mental acts and 
needs, and especially the tendency to punishment, had been 
put back in their original place. Roland again suffers, as in 
the original situation, the punishment of annihilation (=cas- 
tration), this time by a father with increased power (motor 
car) who possessed the mother. 


V 


We will stop the interpretation at this point. There are cer- 
tainly further relationships, originating from other complexes, 
hidden behind the symbols of the two ‘funny pictures’, but I 
think we may be satisfied with the material we have already 
obtained for this demonstration. * 

In any case we have again found, in an illustrative Oedipus 
history, in which the most cruel and primitive punishment, 
castration, plays the chief part, an example of the conception 
often emphasized in psychoanalytical literature, of a consi- 
derable interlacing of instincts and mental complication 
associated with the phenomenon of ‘punishment’. 

It appeared above all that punishment is really a ‘joke’, 
secondly that, inflicted on another person, it becomes a crime, 
in a third view it becomes self-punishment, and fourthly, it 
is associated with a secondary achievement of pleasure. So 
the punisher also always serves the pleasure principle, and 
finally obtains a very primitive satisfaction of the instincts. t 
* It may not be superfluous to mention that although the therapeutic 

effect of the restoration of the simple Oedipus situation was great, as 

regards the son’s relations with his father, it was not yet complete. 

There was still a considerable task for analysis to carry out. 


T An excellent work by Heinrich Meng: Zwang und Freiheit in der Erzie- 
freedom in 


hung: Erziehen, Strafen, Reifenlassen (Compulsion and 
eduéation: education, punishment, allowing to mature), Bern, Hans 
Heer, 1944, reviews the question of punishment in education, about 
“Ae value or lack of value of which there is much disagreement among 


people concerned with education. 
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It is left to the reader to decide, according to his own 
judgment, whether and how far these last sentences are 
applicable universally. f 


APPENDIX 


Later on, before his entrance examination to a secondary 
school, Roland again mobilized ‘self-castration’, and went 
to bed a few days before the examination with a high tempera- 
ture. In spite of this, his mother brought him to me for treat- 
ment the day before the examination. By means of a dream 
it was possible to discover that he unconsciously feared 
castration by the examiners, and preferred to perform it 
himself by falling ill. He left me with his mind relieved, and 
passed his examination satisfactorily. 

The supposition expressed years earlier in this case, that 
Roland’s arithmetic would improve as a result of the liberation 
by treatment of his conception of figures from the associated 
repressed and highly emotional complex ideas, proved correct, 
Before treatment, at the national school, arithmetic was 
Roland’s worst subject, but later, at the secondary school, 
he obtained the best marks for it. 


INHIBITION OF SPEECH AND ANAL EROTICISM 
I 


Among the many relations between symptoms and eroticism 
which it is one of the psychoanalyst’s many tasks to discover, 
those between stuttering and anal eroticism are among the 
most evident, and they have therefore often been mentioned 
in the literature. 

It is true that a somewhat superficial view will lead to.the 
conclusion that in stuttering we see primarily a reprtzsion of 
oral eroticism, an opinion which is not entirely incor, 
because it is, in fact, the mouth which is the most primitive 
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and, at first, the dominant erotogenic zone, to which, also, 
is bound one of the most primitive forms of sadism—canni- 
balism. ° 

The reason why the relations between anal eroticism (which 
is simply a modified manifestation localized at the other end 
of the alimentary tract) and stuttering are especially empha- 
sized is that the anal erotic activation in the child occurs at a 
later stage than the erotic function of the mouth, at a time of 
which memories are more likely to arise. 

In the process of unfolding the symptom-forming factors 
we should therefore find, behind the inhibitions and repres- 
sions of oral origin which we first suspect, those of anal 
character, and behind these again, those of oral type. 

In most cases the analyst, especially in dealing with children, 
must be content if he succeeds in unmasking thoroughly the 
relations between the disturbance of speech and the anal 
eroticism and obtains lightning glimpses of the original 
relations between speech and oral eroticism, oral sadism and 
their repression. In most cases the stuttering disappears when 
its relationship to anal eroticism is discovered. We know, of 
course, that it is precisely these relationships which are kept 
repressed by the strongest resistance, and it would certainly 
be quite wrong to ‘lead’ the child to them in some attempt at 
active treatment. 

The treatment of stutterers is among the most difficult, 
because resistances have to be overcome which generally only 
come to light when so much else, such as enlightenment about 
birth, conception, differences of sex, etc., and the Oedipus 
complex and sometimes even the castration complex, has 


been dealt with. T TR 
The strong inter-relation of anal eroticism and narcissism, 


which Abraham has chiefly pointed out,* (the child forms his 
ideas of omnipotence in relation to his excretory actions) 
naturally increases the resistance to loss of this pre-genital 
source. i pleasure and, by displacement to the oral zone, to 
less*of his stutter. $ i 


eg Int. Z. Psychoanal. vol. 9, 25. 
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I 


Many years ago, when I was treating some stutterers; the idea 
forced itself upon me that disturbances of speech must always 
occur together with pronounced anal eroticism, and today 
I feel a convinced scientific generalization is justified. 

In my book Die Ambivalenz des Kindes* I reported, in a 
fragmentary and scattered form (pages 31, 43, 53, 65, 75, 
96 and 107), some points in the analysis of a stuttering 
boy called Willi, whose symptom showed very clearly its 
close relationship with the anal complex. It therefore seems 
useful to try to reconstruct this analysis, as far as possible, 
in order to elucidate the relations between inhibition of speech 
and anal eroticism (and also to satisfy a desire expressed 
by various people), omitting what contributed mainly to the 
solution of the conflict of ambivalence. We must not forget, 
however, that the ambivalence conflict is also a primary factor 
in the production of symptoms in stuttering.} _ 

Willi, who was nine years old at the time of treatment, was 
said by his father to have stuttered since infancy,? his difficulty 
being to bring out the first sound in the word. As soon as 
the word was begun the rest followed without effort. This fact 
already forces us to a comparison with the constipation from 
which he suffered, in which, too, the beginning of the stool was 
the most difficult to pass, and the rest followed as if of its own 
accord. The stuttering thus showed the symptoms typical of 
‘constipation’, localized at the other end of the alimentary 
and digestive tract. 

In the book mentioned above I showed how much Willi 


* Imago-Bucher, vol. 6, Internat. Psychoanal.Verlag, Wien, 1924. New and 
greatly enlarged edition under the title Einheit und Zwiespalt der Seele 
(Entwicklung, Struktur und Ambivalenz des Seelenlebens beim Kinde) 
Bern, Hans Huber, 1945. 

f I would refer especially to Willi’s statements on this in Die Ambivalenz 


des Kindes (p. 107), and to what Ernst Schneider Says in his 2aceuent 
work Uber das Stottern, Bern, A. Francke, 1922, Š 


$ From analysis, however, it seemed very probable that the stutičzag 
did not begin until about his fifth year. 
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was addicted to coprophilia (smearing faeces). We shall have 
something to say about this later. I will mention two other 
symptoriis which show how closely oral and anal ‘constipa- 
tion’ are related. First, Willi had the same breathlessness 
when trying to bring out words as when pressing out the stool, 
and secondly, when à word would not come he shifted from 
one foot to the other, as he did when straining to pass stools 
or water, right up to the time of treatment. Let us hear what 
Willi has to say about the anal complex. 

“You clean the “backside” (anus) with paper, but you can 
only clean outside, the inside stays dirty. If you wanted to 
clean there, you’d have to have a tube and a pump to suck up 
all the dirt.’ : 

Willi was annoyed because faeces remained stuck inside. 

His former coprophilia had been completely repressed (the 
repressed condition did, indeed, reappear in various ways, 
especially in the blots in his exercise books). 
_ A later compensating dream transformed this internal dirt, 
in accordance with his wishes, into jewels and money, both 
long known in psychoanalysis as one side of the equation 
faeces = money. 

Briefly, the dream was this: 

‘I had to fight a bull. He pushed me down a man-hole in a 


sewer and shut down the lid. I went down a long staircase and 
came to a beautiful room, where all kinds of precious stones, 
money, silver and gold, were stored.’ 

Willi called the man-hole dirty. It is the ‘cloaca’ of Mother 
Earth, through which he entered into her, by his father’s (the 
bull’s) wish, who desired him dead, that is to say, according 
to Willis unconscious, banished him back into the mother’s 
body. In this way the faeces are transformed into ‘precious 
stones’. 

But let us first look more closely at Willi’s coprophilia and 
theacaxses_c® itesrepression. 

The anal complex occupied him for several sessions. Among 
‘otk things he said: 

‘Faeces are digested food. The hole they come out of is there 

K 
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when you’re born. Sometimes it happens that people cafi’t 
make “gagga” because they’re constipated.’ 

“Have you ever been constipated?’ ý 

‘No.’ 

I knew from his mother that he often was, and we shall hear 
it later from him. He became restless at my question and at 
his answer, tried several times to speak, and, as if to correct 
his statement, showed such severe ‘oral constipation’ that he 
could not utter a word. Instead, he blew his nose loudly, but 
with no result—a third ‘constipation’. Finally he went on: 

‘I don’t make much at a time. It isn’t always the same colour 
either, sometimes black and sometimes brown. I used to make 
still less, and then it was yellow. When I was three months 
old I may not have made any at all, because I still ate very 
little and then . . . then it was always quite liquid. It only got 
thick when I was a year and a half old. i 

Strong resistance and defensive movements again set in 
(the movements resembled those of straining at stool), and 
he dug compulsively in his nostrils with the fingers of both 
hands, trying to pull out the ‘faeces’. After this Willi spoke 
further of the shape and colour of his excrements: 

‘When I was small I ate little bread and few vegetables. 
I only drank milk, and then my “gagga” was always thin. 
Dogs make it thin, too, and horses thick. I generally make it 
thick, too (he had denied this shortly before), just the opposite 
of dogs. My “gagga” hasn’t been thin for a long time. You 
feel when you want to go to the lavatory, but many children 
have a weak “bladder” (sphincter), and then they do it in 
their pants, and a long time ago I didn’t even know what 
making “gagga” meant. I only wondered what was pressing 
me so. And still earlier, perhaps, I didn’t make any at all, or 
only a very little and quite liquid.’ 

prre pan ore off the description of his excretion and 
went on to i Ten ~ 3, ` alaan- 
pea e subject of weaning and the Iarsig of.clean: 

“When I was small my mother cleaned my “behind hut | 
now I do it. myself with paper. When I’m in the’ lavatory L i 
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let the water run slowly at once, otherwise the pan stinks. 
Dogs and horses never go to the lavatory. They do it just 
where they are. I don’t know any more.’ 

“Have you ever made “gagga” as animals do?” 

‘Once in W . . . wood, behind a tree. I had no paper and 
couldn’t clean myself. It made a spot on my shirt. Daddy 
said it didn’t matter, and Mummy washed it. When my big 
sister used to go out with me and I was in the pram I.used to 
do it in my nappies, and my sister noticed the smell. At that 
time I didn’t feel it when the “gagga” came, but later, when’ 
I could speak, I felt it, and said “Do a-a’s”, then they took 
me out of the pram and put me on the pot. I used to enjoy 
it because it made little sausages. I didn’t know anything 
about lavatories and pots, I just enjoyed it because I felt 
better afterwards. It was mostly liquid. Afterwards I didn’t 
feel it press me any longer, so I always did it in my nappies. 
At that time I didn’t know you had to clean the “behind” 
afterwards. I enjoyed being left like that, and when my nap- 
pies and the pram and the blanket were dirty. When I turned 
over everything got smeared, in front, my belly and my sides 
and legs and hands. Sometimes it ran out at the bottom. 

_ Tshouldn’t have done it, but I thought it was fun. Some- 
times I took it in my fingers and played with it. At school 
children make mud pies and in the Kindergarten, too. Little 
children make sand pies. I enjoyed making mud pies with 
my “gagga” most of all. It pleased me because it could be 
Squeezed and shaped. I was always pleased when I had it by 
me. I wanted to keep it in bed with me, and didn’t tell Mummy 
about it.’ 

We see that Willi was severely addicted to smearing with 
faeces, and obtained great satisfaction of the libido from it. 
We would remark that Willi often emphasized that his faeces 
had been liquid formerly, and only became solid later. He 
tightly attrihnted the change to a change of diet, but we must 
also vetiture the supposition that the constipation from which 
he-Zuifered later was a product of repression, because it was 
with liquid excrements that he could really indulge his copro- 
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philia ‘to his heart’s content’. It is equally easy to suppese 
that this repression was transferred to the ‘flow of speech’. 
Like the stools, speech was no longer allowed to flow, ‘consti- 
pation’ had to set in here, too. We shall soon see that further 
analysis will prove us to be right. 

How did the repression set in? 

Willi reported: ‘Mummy always had to clean. Sometimes 
she scolded. Once she said: “You confounded little pig, why 
do you always dirty your pants? I’ll tell Daddy one day and 
then he’ll spank you”. Daddy generally went to work, but if 
he saw it he spanked me. Later on I didn’t do it, or only when 
no one was there.’ - 

“Once he hit me so hard that I got wheals. It hurt a lot, and 
I thought “If only I never do it in bed again”. I ought never 
to have done it in bed, and Daddy ought not to have beaten 
me.’ 

The statements of Willi’s mother, who, for a workman’s 
wife, had a good insight into the mind of her child, are also 
interesting. Without ever having heard anything about psy- 
choanalytical theories she gave me the following explanation 
before the beginning of treatment: ‘Willi used to enjoy lying 
in his stools. He could lie still with them or play with them, 
even at an age when he could speak fluently. As he was never 
clean his father gave him some severe beatings and so, he 
began to stutter. He always winced if his father came near 
or spoke loudly.’* 

We can only underline the mother’s statements and con- 
clusions. They strengthen our supposition that with the 
suppression of the coprophilia ‘constipation’ at both ends of 
the alimentary tract set in—a “drying up’ of the flow of faeces 
as well as of words. 

In this analogy there is, of course, a link missing, which 
would make the transference of anal to oral erotogenicity 
credible. But here, too, Willi does not leave us.in_the lurch, 

The weaning from coprophilia was not compltted until 


* ae contradicts the father’s statement that Willi had stuttered 12m 
the first. i 


A 
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between his fourth and fifth year. The repressed material soon 
found another outlet, in that pleasure was now obtained from 
coprolalia, i.e. pronounced faecal language. About this, Willi 
himself said: 

‘Just before I had to go to school I lost the nice words and 
took up the bad ones.’ 

He called these bad words ‘swear words’, ‘quarrel words’ 
and ‘dirty words’. 

At this point in treatment Willi began to manifest the 
greatest resistances. He forgot to come to sessions, went to 
sleep several times during treatment, came too early or too 
late, etc. 

‘When a boy stank a little I called him “putrid pig”. I 
always called out “dirty bitch” to the girls, and when a boy 
teased me or even beat me (like his father) I called him “bloody 
shit” afterwards.’ 

Significantly, he used similar language to his parents. I wrote 
about this in Die Ambivalenz des Kindes (p. 75). “We see how 
ambivalent the conscious became after repression had occurred 
in the fact that Willi expressed himself in violent insults, which 
signified coprolalic indulgence, not only to other children who 
irritated him or could in any way be associated with something 
faecal, but also used the same insults to the people who de- 
prived him of his “beloved” faeces, especially his mother, whom 
he otherwise loved dearly, and also to street cleaners whom 
he could not abide.’ 

During this period of the analysis Willi brought an illumina- 
ting dream: 

“I was at the riding club, where people learn to ride. With 
the other attendants, I had to clean the horses, and the Master 
gave each a quarter of a pound of butter to do it with. Once 
one of them dropped his butter and the horse trod on it. The 
attendant said it had slipped out of his hand. The master 
soaettiva-ag~ig-tcad said he ought to be a little careful.’ 


According to the boy horses cannot clean themselves. They 
arcon the level of the infant Willi. Now Willi cleaned them, 


though with something ‘dirty’ (butter). So he cleaned and 
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smeared both at once. He was also the attendant who droppéd 
the butter, and was scolded by the Master (father). The butter 
(the dirty substance) was interpreted by himself as excrement. 
His cleaning in the dream thus corresponds to renewed 
smearing. But it also corresponds exactly with his wish to 
clean his speech, which was also at the same time a ‘smearing’ 
with ‘dirty’ words. 

It is probable that Willi already showed a tendency to 
stutter at the time when he broke the habit of coprophilia, 
but the inhibition of speech only became really marked when 
his extraordinary coprolalia was forbidden by his parents 
with threats of punishment. Repression now set in here, too, 
but again it was only partial, and was accompanied by the 
symptom of stuttering. In stuttering the desire (coprophilia) 
and the prohibition (cleanliness) found their realization. The 
prohibition expressed itself by an anxious holding back of 
speech, a constant ‘cleaning’ (as in the dream) affecting 
especially those words which, consciously or unconsciously, 
were in any way associated with his coprophilia. But the 
cleaning’ is a renewed ‘smearing’ in that the penalized sounds 
were rolled round the mouth for a particularly long time 
during their reduplication, so that the desired coprolalia 
could again express itself in a hidden form. Obviously a 
secondary pleasure was obtained from the oral, as from the 
anal ‘constipation’, although both were to a great extent, the 
‘products of repression. 


Til 


| special effort is needed to press out 
did the pressing out of speech. About 


Just as in constipation a s 
the stool, so, in Willi, 
this he said: i 
ao pun Pen strength to make speech come out, because 

ere are two forces, one of which want À the 
other holds speech back.’ rat oe pea 

Willi called the inhibiting force the ‘wicked’ force. He 


related it to the force ‘that wants to get in’. In an effor?%20 


speak it had the upper hand at first, Then more and more _ 
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Power was taken from it and given to the ‘good’ force, so that 
at last the words came. The ‘wicked’ force also meant to 
Willi tie power of fertilization, whereas the ‘good’ force 
corresponded to birth. But the ‘wicked’ force was also that 
which desired to ingest the object world (ingestion of food), 
and the possessive instinct, the vital instinct which brings with 
it all attachments, whereas the ‘good’ force was that which 
expels the excrements, rejects the assimilated object world, 
and brings release from it. At a certain stage, ingestion of 
food and defaecation were for Willi, as for most children, 
identical with conception and birth. 

In the further resolution of the inhibition of speech, once 
the anal complex had been ‘settled’ (as a matter of fact this 
was not until nearly the conclusion of treatment, but it did 
not come to the fore again), the final stage of treatment re- 

. quired a deeper study of the older pregenital fixation of 
eroticism in the oral zone. Recovery from the disturbance of 
speech did not take place until the narcissism, expressed as 
a particularly strong ambition and a strong tendency to envy, 
lost its close connexion with oral eroticism. 

l 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDIVIDUALIZATION 


The problem of individuality has always been one of the most 
controversial and interesting to the carriers of civilization— 
generally to the best among them. The founders of religions 
rather than the philosophers, and in both groups the Eastern 
rather than the Western, sought chiefly self-denial, selflessness . 
and depersonalization in contrast to preservation and enhance- 
ment of personality, which are more nearly related to general 
human intentions. The artist, generally taking up an inter- 
mediate position, has allowed his flag to fiy now in the one 
and. now ip—the other direction, according to his structural 
peculiaticy and inspiration. 

„The psychologist is less interested in the result of the con- 
troyersy, which is in any case identical with the problem of 


ae 
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will, since will, as a conscious instinct, is a function of pes” 
sonality, as in the history of its development. ; 

The fundamental situation and stimulus to disoass this 
important problem of life must probably be sought in the fear 
of individuality, however strongly the tendency to strengthen 
personality may seem to disagree with this. But perhaps we 
are not expressing ourselves correctly in this formula, since 
the converse is also true, and Freud, for example, represented 
it in this way.* The developing or fully developed ego, the 
carrier of individuality, constantly fears annihilation both by 
the id, which threatens ‘loss of self’ from ‘below’, and by its 
aristocratic representative, the super-ego, into which the ego 
may be drawn ‘upwards’, or by which it is afraid of being 
smothered. 

Is therefore the fundamental fear of the ego a fear of in- 
dividuality or a fear of losing it? Or is it both? 

In order to answer these difficult questions we should have 
to delve very deeply, and we should not get much beyond 
saying that in cases of marked striving to enhance personality 
the driving force is fear of annihilation of the ego, and in 
cases of striving to lose oneself the fear of victory and conse- 
quent isolation of the ego is the driving force. In both cases, 
however, fear itself is already a product and an expression of 
the same striving with a different prefix, which seems tO 
engender it. 

We are therefore probably wrong if we relate fear and 
Striving as cause and effect. Desire and fear exist in a state O 
constant mutual relationship. Both probably appear at birth 
and ‘extend their hand to each other as brothers’, or take 
turns obligingly or are sometimes at each other’s throats, all 
to lead, push or chase the ego. t 
i The type which progressively strives to enhance personality 
is gripped by fear of dissolution of the ego, whereas the type 
which shows a pronounced and unsatisfied, Jongin g foi% 
change’, whose driving force is fear of individualizaton is the 
true regressive type. 


* The Ego and the Id, Collected Works, vol 6. 


sary 
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S But since human longing is never allayed by the satisfaction 
of a partial desire, and every longing, even in mixed cases, 
must cOnsequently always remain inextricably tied up with 
anxiety, the conflict thus produced can, in certain predisposed 
mental constitutions, grow to such an extent that at last every 
desire, whether progressive or regressive, becomes taboo, in 
order to avoid anxiety, and an attempt is made to suppress it. 
In extreme cases this may lead to complete restriction, and to 
a paranoid killing of the instincts. For example, to the ego of 
a neurotic person the desired object may seem fatal, by a kind 
of projection of the danger associated with the desire. The 
paradox thus arises, that what was desired, what was to satisfy 
and, as it were ‘save’, now becomes ominous, and threatens 
to accelerate, if not actually bring about destruction. 

I found such a case in a public-school boy sixteen years old, 
G., a student of average intelligence, whose father brought 
him for educational advice, because he suffered from anxiety 
states, apathy and sleeplessness. He was less and less able to 
carry out his work, and had to go through the same school 
year for the second time. I got to know G., as a pronounced 
regressive type, with a slight tendency to manic-depressive 
melancholia, sensitive, affectively reserved, and with a strong 
but a repressed tendency to opposition. 

Very early in life, immediately after the latent period, he 
rejected the libidinal claims of the id, and withdrew his libido 
cathexis, in order to satisfy the claims of the awakened, strict 
super-ego. When he was already three or four years old he 
wished to wear a girl’s frock and wanted to be a girl, but he 
was often laughed at for this, and began to hate girls, ignored 
them, and produced fear of them. Even at the beginning of 
treatment he could not imagine what girls were for. He re- 
pressed the desire for information about the origin of children 
and the process of birth, because he associated birth with 

eebleod and=-nrder. In the same way he repressed and feared 
anything to do with sex, because it was connected with birth 
wend with girls. 

As a boy of three he saw a sow in an advanced stage of 


een? 
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will, since will, as a conscious instinct, is a function of pes“ 
sonality, as in the history of its development. 3 

The fundamental situation and stimulus to discuss this 
important problem of life must probably be sought in’ the fear 
of individuality, however strongly the tendency to strengthen 
personality may seem to disagree with this. But perhaps we 
are not expressing ourselves correctly in this formula, since 
the converse is also true, and Freud, for example, represented 
it in this way.* The developing or fully developed ego, the 
carrier of individuality, constantly fears annihilation both by 
the id, which threatens ‘loss of self’ from ‘below’, and by its 
aristocratic representative, the super-ego, into which the ego 
may be drawn ‘upwards’, or by which it is afraid of being 
smothered. § 

Is therefore the fundamental fear of the ego a fear of in- 
dividuality or a fear of losing it? Or is it both? 

In order to answer these difficult questions we should have 
to delve very deeply, and we should not get much beyond 
saying that in cases of marked striving to enhance personality 
the driving force is fear of annihilation of the ego, and in 
cases of striving to lose oneself the fear of victory and conse- 
quent isolation of the ego is the driving force. In both cases, 
however, fear itself is already a product and an expression of 
the same striving with a different prefix, which seems tO 
engender it. 

We are therefore probably wrong if we relate fear and 
striving as cause and effect. Desire and fear exist in a state 0 
constant mutual relationship. Both probably appear at birth 
and ‘extend their hand to each other as brothers’, or take 
turns obligingly or are sometimes at each other’s throats, all 
to lead, push or chase the ego. i 
The type which progressively strives to enhance personality 


is gripped by fear of dissolution of the ego, whereas the type 


which shows a pronounced and unsatisfied. aging ee 


‘change’, Whose driving force is fear of individualization is the 
true regressive type. 


* The Ego and the Id. Collected Works, 


ay 


vol 6. 
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Ss But since human longing is never allayed by the satisfaction 
of a partial desire, and every longing, even in mixed cases, 
must c®nsequently always remain inextricably tied up with 
anxiety, the conflict thus produced can, in certain predisposed 
mental constitutions, grow to such an extent that at last every 
desire, whether progressive or regressive, becomes taboo, in 
order to avoid anxiety, and an attempt is made to suppress it. 
In extreme cases this may lead to complete restriction, and to 
a paranoid killing of the instincts. For example, to the ego of 
a neurotic person the desired object may seem fatal, by a kind 
of projection of the danger associated with the desire. The 
paradox thus arises, that what was desired, what was to satisfy 
and, as it were ‘save’, now becomes ominous, and threatens 
to accelerate, if not actually bring about destruction. 

I found such a case in a public-school boy sixteen years old, 
G., a student of average intelligence, whose father brought 
him for educational advice, because he suffered from anxiety 
states, apathy and sleeplessness. He was less and less able to 
carry out his work, and had to go through the same school 
year for the second time. I got to know G., as a pronounced 
regressive type, with a slight tendency to manic-depressive 
melancholia, sensitive, affectively reserved, and with a strong 
but a repressed tendency to opposition. 

Very early in life, immediately after the latent period, he 
rejected the libidinal claims of the id, and withdrew his libido 
cathexis, in order to satisfy the claims of the awakened, strict 
super-ego. When he was already three or four years old he 
wished to wear a girl’s frock and wanted to be a girl, but he 
was often laughed at for this, and began to hate girls, ignored 
them, and produced fear of them. Even at the beginning of 
treatment he could not imagine what girls were for. He re- 
pressed the desire for information about the origin of children 
and the process of birth, because he associated birth with 

load and=-"«der. In the same way he repressed and feared 
anything to do with sex, because it was connected with birth 
ead with girls. 

As a boy of three he saw a sow in an advanced stage of 


on 
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pregnancy. He was told the young were carried in her belly: 
He thought it would have to be cut open to take out the 
piglets. He developed anxiety and repressed the idew which 
to him was so frightful, and from that moment would have 
nothing more to do with this question and related problems. p 
Later, when his companions spoke of ‘such things’ he imme- 
diately changed the subject. He also made desperate efforts 
at other times always to think of something else. 

Thus he refused investigation into the origin of children. 
He extended this refusal to all learning and to life. There was 
little left to interest him. He evaded the demands of the super- 
ego, and consequently of civilization. Any enrichment of his 
personality occurred only by external pressure by the parents 
and schoolmasters.* 

On the other hand, G. activated his regressive striving all 
the more strongly. In this there appeared what he formulated 
in the following sentence, which made me more observant 
of the relationship between desire and anxiety: 

‘I want something, and try to take it, and am always taken 
myself by that thing.’ 

The will to develop his individuality was paralysed. The 
ego desired to slip back into the id, or, to put it better, to 
‘save’ himself in it, but in doing this experienced annihilation. 
What the-ego tries to grasp grasps him instead, and destroys 
him. 

I will take only two of the regressive aims which held G.’s 
thoughts and wishes prisoner up to the period of analysis. 
These constantly recurred in dreams and in his waking life, 
and are like each other, but must be described separately 
because the reactions to them showed important differences. 

G.’s first attempt at flight was a wish for a Robinson Crusoe 
life. He wished to live on a lonely island, where he could live 
alone, and where, in particular, there was no school, because, 
according to him, he hated people and took .n="pleasyre-in__, 
* In his analysis there then set in, after very strong resistance had been 

overcome, a long period of study of birth and sex. From this momé™» 

an interest in school work and the realities of life generally was gained, 


ies 
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jearning, and in any case would fail in his examinations. He 
dreamt unusually often of the sea voyage to the blessed island, 
and alWays when ‘something went wrong’ at school or he was 
offended or annoyed. He imagined a wonderful life there, 
without cares or work, among the animals, especially apes, 
who would feed him. 

But what he desired became for him, as he said, a mortal 
danger. He feared that the ‘man-apes’ would rob him of his 
clothes, and that they would then think he was their child. 
But most terrible of all for him was the thought that he would, 

„in time, take so completely to the apes’ life that if ever he 
came in contact with human beings again he would flee from 
them with the apes, and that it would daily become more 
difficult to come to an understanding with human beings 
again. In dreams the apes drew him like magnets and lured 
him into the forests to squeeze him to death or eat him. Such 
nightmares became more and more frequent, and the fear of 
apes grew to a phobia. Night after night G. fought in vain 
with these animals and no longer dared to take one step alone 
in the dark. A beast lurked behind every wall and every door. 
In his dreams human faces began to change into apes’ faces, 
and their owners took fearful revenge on him for the insult 
he had done them in preferring the society of apes. 

The case of repression to the animal level offers all kinds 
of instructive material.* There is an escape from the society 
of man, who, with his cultural demands becomes a partial 
representative of the super-ego, in order to find salyation in 


and feed G., who has regressed to the ora 
* Besides the various books of the Robinson Cru: 
„many othe> examples and imitations, e.g. the Tarzan books, Ewald, 
Das Zweibein, Kipling’s Red Dog (in Second Jungle Book), etc. 
The two cases of children, two brought up by wolves and one by 
©” baboons (E. N. Marais, reviewed by C. Baumann, Schweiz. Z. Psychol, 
vol. 1, 258) are especially illuminating. 


ex 
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The ego, however, undergoes a double destruction, namely 
by the ‘representatives of the id’, the ‘man-apes’ and by the 
‘representatives of the super-ego’ the avenging ‘ape-fnen’. 

It cannot well be determined to what fate G.’s regression 
would have led him without psychoanalysis. His situation 
was like that of the ass which starved between two haystacks, 
but with the difference that the way to both ‘saving’ goals 
was barred for G., since what he desired, being forbidden, 
did not bring salvation but death. 

The second flight which G. wished to undertake as a result 
of failure of the first to save his ego was even more fantastic, 
and, of course, produced the same result in an even more 
drastic form. 

G. wished to leave the world, which might come to an end 
for all he cared, probably partly to escape from the apes, 
and to float up and down in the clouds, arriving at last in a 
wonderful country which looked like Paradise. The rest of 
his family, and, above all, his mother, were to go with him. 

This new regression was fully activated in fantasies and 
dreams, and in dreams he often succeeded in realizing it, but 
then there was always someone missing, and the world came 
to an end. These dreams were a terrible torment. It became 
hot. Fire broke out. Everything went round, Vapours rose. 
Everyone was silent. It was dark. He lost his breath and clung 
to his mother and to his family. 

It will at once be clear that this new regression of G.’s, 
this Paradise in which he was to float with his mother, is her 


The end of the world, announced by special presages, corre- 
sponds to birth, preceded by labour pains (everything 
going up and down and turning round). 

At the same time, however, we have an excellent illustration 
of Ferenczi’s theory on the ‘thalassal path of regression’.* 

If we picture to ourselves the situation which describes, 
there can surely be no doubt that what he describes ‘as the 
state of the world represents intra-uterine life: warmth (fire);> 
* Ferenczi. Versuch einer Genitaltheorie, Vienna, 1924, 
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“gverything going up and down and round (no gravity), vapours 
(moisture, amniotic fluid), dumbness, darkness, no breathing, 
and also the clinging. But the world situation described also 
corresponds to the Kant and Laplace hypothesis of the origin 
of the solar system. The evolution is worked out backwards, 
the cooling is stopped, the vapours and the ball of vapour 
are formed again, and, in the clinging to his mother, one might 
suppose there is a hint of a return of the Earth to the Sun. 
There is also some similarity between the situation described 
and the chaos of the Jewish story of the Creation, which 
reigned before the creation of light and the separation of 
water and dry land and the creation of living beings. 

What G. feared from life with the apes, that is, that it would 
become more and more difficult to find his way back to real 
life with human beings, actually occurred in his further re- 
gression to the embryonal level. 

Let us try to sum up the relationships we have discovered. 

G. avoided progressive striving to enhance his personality, 
because, as he said, it was associated with blood and murder, 
arising from the question of the origin of children, but really 
because the super-ego forbade it, and probably threatened 
castration or death. In the interests of a unified exposition 
we have followed this development in less detail, and have 
simply mentioned the result that the sexual investigation and 
activity forbidden by the super-ego was identified with 
learning and work in general. 

The striving to enhance personality, that is, for increased 
individualization which is demanded by the super-ego at the 
command of the id in the interests of greater social possibili- 
ties for the ego, thus obtains its impulse, paradoxical as it may 
seem, from fear of individualization. 

This road, which would have corresponded with a progress- 
sion of G. to the genital level, was barred for him, so he 

__travelled or=regressive paths. 

= Here again, fear of individualization is the driving force, 
but again everything becomes involved in an almost inex- 
tricable tangle. The id and the super-ego seem to have formed 


ae 
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an alliance against the ego. The ego, however, having ne’ 
desire to live at war with its opponents—an aim attainable 
for it only by capitulation—tries to defend itselfeagainst 
them when cornered, by apparently asserting itself in a new 
position (isolation from mankind), only to lose itself to them 
the more completely at a lower level (oral and embryonal). 
Moreover, we see clearly from this exposition how the super- 
ego also lost influence, and finally everything was swallowed 
up in the id. 

If we now follow the law formulated by G. himself, that 
whatever he desired ‘took’ him, we see that the whole course 
of his mental tendencies actually corresponded with this 
formulation. 

G. desired to meet the commands and prohibitions of the 
super-ego, but this, being in the service of the id, led him back 
to the id. The id, however, which G., listening to the guidance 
of his super-ego, now also desired, took him up and ‘saved’ 
him from the cares of individualization. 

Behind the flight from the super-ego and the id, from the 
world and from the ego, there obviously lies the yearning for 
a state of perfect freedom from anxiety and want, like that 
once experienced in the mother’s womb. Can this state be 
experienced in post-natal existence, and even consciously? 
Is the path open to existence without want in the Self? I have 
tried to find an answer to these questions in my book Einheit 
und Zwiespalt der Seele.* 


* Hans Huber, Bern, 1945. 


